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HE judgment of the 
Seotchman that his 
first sample of corn 
on the cob was ‘‘na 





sa’ bad’’—after eat- 
ing cob and all, is 
very like that of 
many Reserve officers 
who have sampled the 
Army correspondence 
Thousands 
have enrolled without knowing what 
they were getting into. The judgment 
of many of them seems to be that ‘‘the 
courses are pretty 


courses. 


Klein, General Staff 


ence courses in their proper place on 
the Army educational menu. The first 
task, therefore, is a presentation of the 
Pertinent Facts in the Case. There- 
after may be added the spice of criti- 
cism and the methods of service suit- 
able upon various oceasions and in va 
rious circumstances, 

The Army educational system pro- 
vides for Regular Army officers an ex- 
tensive system of schools grading up- 
ward through West Point, through the 
Special Service Schools of the branches, 
through the Command and General 

Staff school at Fort 





good’’—with reserva- 
tions concerning the 
repetition or continu- 
ance of their experi- 
ence. As a_ result 
some instructors have 
felt that perhaps 
they are falling down 
on a job so unfamil- 
iar as instruction by 


The Army Correspond- 
ence Courses are ham- 
pered by no regulations 
which will be permitted 
to interfere 
usefulness in the training 
of the Organized Reserves 


Leavenworth until it 
reaches the heights 
and spacious outlook 
of the Army War 
College. In addition, 
wth their Regular Army of- 
ficers are subjected 
to the enlightening 
influences of the 
basie course as an ab- 





the correspondence 
method; while others, frankly con- 
scious of their own rectitude and sound 
judgment, have condemned the whole 
business in such terms as their rank 
and audience rendered discreet ! 

It is the purpose of the discussion 
which follows to locate the correspond- 





solute and wunescap- 
able requirement at the start of their 
professional life. Thereafter other 
troop school courses. spur them on to 
greater knowledge until they are re- 
tired to undisturbéd pursuit of the 
hobbies of literature and reminiscence. 
Lectures and conferences are a routine 
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The Army 


part of their Army service. Most im- 
portant of all, perhaps, they continu- 
ously receive the educational benefits 
of actually doing one job after another 
incident to the maintenance and train- 
ing of the three components of the 
Army. 

If the National Guard and Reserve 
could receive the same instruction as 
the Regular Army, through the same 
agencies and with the same persistence, 
the problems of their training would be 
merged with those of training the Reg- 
ular Army. But soldiering is not the 
main business in the life of these two 
components; they earn their living in 
other ways. Substitutes and expedi- 
ents must be adopted to prepare them 
for their military jobs. Hence resuit 
fifteen day periods of active service in 
a camp or in a Regular Army organ- 
ization as a substitute for the year in, 
year out, service of the military pro- 
fessionals. Hence also occasional, or 
even fairly regular lectures and con- 
ferences at Reserve headquarters as a 
substitute for every day living in the 
atmosphere of military lecture, confer- 
ence and troop school. As substitutes 
for the courses which Regular Army of- 
ficers pursue, short special courses for 
the National Guard and the Reserves 
are given to a very few officers at the 
general and special service schools, and 
correspondence courses are offered to 
all officers of the Guard and Reserve. 

The most important fact pertinent 
to the problem of preparing the Re- 
serve Officer for active military duty is 
the necessity for devising means and 
opportunities which will serve as sub- 
stitutes for the continuous training re- 
ceived by the professional soldier. 

The Army correspondence course 
project was undertaken by the War 
Department in order to provide a 


Correspondence Courses 


instruction for 
Reserve officers who have no opportu- 


means of theoretical 


nity to attend a full residence course at 
one of the Army schools, to assist in 
preparing for the short periods of ac- 
tive service and for the short courses 
at the Army schools which are pro- 
vided for Reserve officers, and to de- 
velop a body of carefully prepared in- 
structional which could be 
utilized as occasion permitted. 

The first phase in the development of 
the project has been an experimental 
one. The experiment has been con- 
cerned with the development of in- 


material 


struction material, with the system of 
the value and 
weight of the work and with methods 
of use. This phase of the development 
has been characterized by continuous 


administration, with 


changes in courses and texts, by great 
difficulties in securing suitable text ma- 
terial and by great variation in length 
and difficulty of lessons, subcourses and 
To those who enrolled in the 
experimental courses they have seemed 
mereurial in their frequent changes in 
form. 


courses. 


That so many Reserve officers 
have stuck to the work in spite of these 
constant changes is sufficient evidence 
that a great number are willing to un- 
dergo considerable hardship in order 
to get individual instruction similar to 
that of the Army schools. Their assist- 
ance in this experimental work may 
have been unconscious but it was indis- 
pensable; the War Department, there- 
fore, intends that all the work they 
have done shall be given full credit to- 
ward exemption from similar portions 
of the stabalized courses. The experi- 
mental stage in the development of the 
correspondence courses will end with 
the close of the current school year. 
The accomplishments of the experi- 
mental period which will be preserved 
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in the work as it is carried on to the 
second phase of the development con- 
stitute the second set of facts pertinent 
to the problem of Reserve instruction 
by correspondence methods. 

These accomplishments may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. Courses paralleling the Basic 
Course in troop schools, the Company 
Officers’ and Advanced Courses in 
Special Service Schools and the Com- 
mand and General Staff Course at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, have been pre- 
pared and tried out. 

2. The plan of breaking each course 
up into a number of comparatively 
short subeourses, each of which consti- 
tutes a brief course in one subject suit- 
able to the grade for which it is in- 
tended, has proved practicable and 
adaptable to the conditions of non- 
active duty training for the Reserves. 

3. It has been demonstrated that the 
lessons which make up a subcourse 
should be short enough to permit an 
officer to complete a lesson in an even- 
ing’s work. 

4. Subjects of subecourses have been 
coordinated with the subjects in which 
Reserve officers are required to take 
examinations for promotion. 

5. Reserve officers are exempted 
from the examinations for promotion 
in the subjects which they satisfac- 
torily complete in a correspondence 
course. 

6. Enrollment in a correspondence 
course, completion of each subcourse, 
and cancellation of enrollment because 
of failure to complete approximately 
forty hours of work during a school 
year, have all been made matters of 
entry on the officer’s record. 

7. Funds have been granted by Con- 
gress for the conduct of the correspond- 
ence courses and for the establishment 
of libraries of the necessary texts and 
reference books at Reserve Unit head- 
quarters. These items have been made 
a regular part of the annual budget for 
the War Department. 

8. Corps Area Correspondence 
Schools have been established in each 


corps area and their administrative 
processes worked out. 

9. The Adjutant General has estab- 
lished in one of the divisions of his of- 
fice a correspondence course section to 
maintain administrative supervision of 
the work. 

10. Authors of correspondence 
courses and instructors have become 
more familiar with the peculiar de- 
mands and limitations of the corre- 
spondence method of instruction. 

11. The value of the courses for use 
in the instruction of Regular Army offi- 
cers on detached duty and of those who 
are scheduled for attendance at the 
Command and General Staff course at 
Fort Leavenworth, has been recognized 
by authorization of the enrollment of 
these classes of Regular Army officers. 

The first stage of development now 
passes into the second phase which is 
characterized by consolidation of the 
ground gained. 

The first steps in this process were 
taken in April, 1924, with the appoint- 
ment of a board of officers to prepare 
coordinated outlines of correspondence 
courses for all branches and for a Com- 
mand and General Staff Correspond- 
ence Course. This board reviewed the 


development of the correspondence 


courses and charted carefully the pur- 


poses which they should serve in the 


future. As a result, its report, ap- 
proved by the Chief of Staff July 10, 
1924, does for the Army Correspond- 
ence Courses what the MeGlachlin and 
Fiske Boards’ reports did for the gen- 
eral and special service schools. From 
the subjects prescribed for’ the Basic 
Course and for the courses at the Spe- 
cial and General Service Schools the 
Board on Correspondence Programs se- 
lected the subjects suitable for presen- 
tation by the corfespondence method 
and arranged them in logical 
with 


order 
reference to their coordination 
with each other and with the subjects 
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of examinations for the promotion of 
Reserve officers. In general, Basie, 
Advanced 
Courses for each branch were outlined 


Company Officers and 
to serve the immediate purpose of in- 
struction in the branch concerned and 
also to prepare for admission to the 
Command and General Staff Corre- 
spondence Course. 

As soon as the report of this board 
was approved, a Correspondence 
Course Section was established at each 
of the Special Service Schools and 
given the continuing mission of pre- 
paring and revising the course mate- 
rial and of conducting in the school at 
least one conference each year in order 
that Army officers detailed as students 
may become familiar with the pur- 
poses, methods and organization of the 
system of Army Correspondence 
Courses. A pamphlet of instructions 
for authors has been issued in order to 
insure, in so far as written instructions 
ean insure, that the courses be prepared 
in accordance with the best methods of 
correspondence instruction as they 
have been adapted to the special con- 
ditions of army and reserve training. 
A board of officers has been designated 
to prepare the subcourses and lessons 
common to two or more branches and 
chiefs of branches have been instructed 
to submit to the War Department, 
prior to April 15, 1925, all subcourses 
pertaining to their branches. Revision 
of the regulations governing corre- 
spondence courses has been undertaken 
and a manual for the use of corre- 
spondence course instructors will be 
completed by the time the new program 
is put into effect. The second phase in 
the development is thus well under way 
and will insure the standardization and 
stabilization of course material, in- 
struction and administration. 





The uses to which the Army Cor- 
respondence Courses are adapted and 
criticisms of the courses which are 
sometimes offered, should be considered 
in connection with three somewhat di- 
vergent, but not entirely irreconcilable, 
views of non-active duty instruction for 
the Reserves. The first of these views 
is that all such instruction must be 
highly entertaining and that the prac- 
tical benefits in preparation for active 
duty must of necessity be incidental by- 
products. The second view is that such 
training must be individual and based 
upon the personal desire of the Reserve 
officer to secure his own promotion. 
The third view is that non-active duty 
instruction must be accomplished in 
connection with unit training and must 
depend more largely upon the Reserve 
officer’s interest in the unit than upon 
the attractiveness inherent in the sub- 
ject matter of instruction. 

The value of the ‘‘entertainment”’ 
idea of Reserve training is very real. 
From it result winter programs of in- 
spirational lectures and of group con- 
ferences devoted to solution of tactical 
problems so flattering in the implica- 
tion that the Reserve officer is in direct 
training for a B. G.’s job, that ‘‘pep”’ 
and punch are supplied for the detailed 
and less glorious work of qualification 
as platoon and company commanders. 
No one school of opinion has con- 
tributed so much to the restraint of 
authors who were inclined to think that 
it was their job to concentrate in the 
correspondence courses all the dry-as- 
punk, encyclopedic, deadly facts which 
they could scrape up from Army and 
Training Regulations. As a corrective 
for the opinion that because a thing is 
hard or uninteresting it must be in- 
cluded in the correspondence courses, 
insistence upon interest and attractive- 
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ness has done yeoman’s service. It is 


only at the point where such insistence 
sacrifices usefulness to purposes of en- 
tertainment that an issue is raised. 

Criticism of the correspondence 
courses from this standpoint is to the 
general effect that much of the course 
material deals with subjects which offi- 
cers hate to study, dry, routine, every- 
day, military jobs. The conclusion is 
that these matters should be omitted 
and the courses confined to tactical 
problems. That Reserve officers do not 
especially enjoy studying administra- 
tion, military law, army organization, 
weapons and similar subjects is true— 
and beside the point, just as are the 
objections of most of us to our bread- 
and-butter jobs on the score that we 
prefer spending money to making it! 
Of course, we are capable of handling 
problems of tactics and strategy upon 
the basis of our admitted ability to take 
a general’s job without going through 
the preliminary and painful stages of 
shavetaildom, but on the other hand, 
the virtue we claim for the Reserve lies 
in the fact that it has got away from 
the attitude of ‘‘a-million-men-in-arms- 
over-night’’ and is devoting itself to 
the serious job of making the eagle fly 
as well as scream. 

Doubtless in the infancy of the Re- 
serve it was necessary for the War De- 
partment to walk softly and to deal 
tenderly with its progeny, but in the 
present ‘‘short pants’’ stage of its de- 
velopment the Reserve does not need 
nor desire such careful nursing. Some 
of the C. M. T. C. boys have criticized 
their Regular Army instructors because 
cherished ideas of military precision 
and of military insistence on exact per- 
formance of the jobs to be done flat- 
tened out under the please-be-good at- 





titude which some of the boys encoun- 
tered. In the same way a touch of the 
‘*hard boiled’’ which stops short of 
atrocities, will get further with the Re- 
serves than namby-pamby ineffective- 
ness. 

Everybody knows that if the Reserve 
is to take its proper place in the scheme 
of national defense it cannot serve 
simply as a smoke sereen to cover an 
occasional night out with the boys, a 
sabbatical release from the dictates of 
the feminine component in the matter 
of choosing a summer vacation. In- 
creasingly, therefore, Reserve officers 
are demanding that their instruction 
assist them to secure promotion and to 
perform the jobs to which they are as- 
signed. While it is true that they can, 
like Cousin Egbert, be ‘‘pushed just 
so far’’ into leisure time labor, a great 
many will dig into rather uninterest- 
ing tasks for the same reason that the 
War Department prescribes them— 
they are necessary parts of the job. 
Any real system of instruction must 
deal with the difficult as well as the 
war play subjects. The correspond- 
ence courses emphasize interest and at- 
tractiveness as necessary elements in all 
training; they do not omit essentials in 
deference to comic paper conceptions 
of the tired business man. 


Those who hold the idea that Re- 
serve training must be individual and 
based upon personal interest and ad- 
vantage welcome the correspondence 
courses. Experience and observation 
of university and proprietary cor- 
respondence schools have established 
the idea of correspondence study as a 
means of promotion for the ambitious 
man who is willing to burn the mid- 
night oil in solitude and in renuncia- 
tion of the frivolous pastimes of his fel- 
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lows. The use of the correspondence 
courses for individual instruction will 
be presented, therefore, in considerable 
detail in the discussion which follows, 
but too great emphasis may easily be 
placed upon this purpose of the courses 
unless the discussion is prefaced by 
precautionary reservations. 

The military game is essentially team 
work demanding perfection in the gre- 
garious arts more than attainments of 
the personal type acquired by the gol- 
fer or language student. Individual 
study of an Army correspondence 
course as a means of military instrue- 
tion bears much the same relation to 
effective military training as study of 
Hoyle bears to the playing of a good 
game of bridge. In time, play and 
practice alone, without a word of 
Hoyle, will make a good bridge player ; 
perfect book knowledge of the best 
treatises without practice with others 
at the table will merely develop a so- 
cial pest. But a judicious combination 
of treatise reading with real play at a 
penny a point will with marvelous 
speed make a bridge player out of the 
The Army 
correspondence courses are in the same 
way of most value when taken in econ- 


most unenlightened man. 


junction with or as preparation for 
unit and active duty training. Hence, 
in the following discussion of the cor- 
respondence courses as a means of in- 
dividual instruction, it is not intended 
to imply that this work is to be re- 
garded as an end in itself. Soldiers 
cannot be made by mail. Correspond- 
ence instruction is merely intended to 
eut short and to hasten the process of 
learning the game when in active duty 
service. 

From the standpoint of individual 
instruction the correspondence courses 
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may be regarded as one of the substi- 
tutes for the courses given to Regular 
Army officers in the troop, Special 
Service and Command and General 
Staff schools. They cover the same sub- 
jects and contain the same materials 
in so far as the different methods of 
presentation permit. The same school 
instructors prepare and the same au- 
thorities approve both. The material 
is treated from the same standpoints 
and in aecordance with the same meth- 
ods. Both are highly nourishing. It is 
true that neither the correspondence 
method of instruction nor the condi- 
tions of reserve service permit the int1- 
mate fellowship with instructors and 
students which prevails at the schools 
nor do they provide the materiel, 
equipment and organizations for use 
and observation which the schools fur- 
nish. Yet these omissions but serve to 
emphasize another similarity between 
the correspondence and the school 
eourses. Both are hard grinds. Satis- 
factory completion of a course by either 
method is a great white egret in the 
eap of an officer. 

Reserve officers should understand 
this point thoroughly. Regular Army 
officers do not regard assignment to one 
of the army schools as an entertaining 
interlude of gratuitous vacation. Com- 
pletion of a special or general service 
school course is of such importance in 
his professional record that a report of 
his work is made to the War Depart- 
ment and graduation is listed after his 
name in the Army Register. He very 
properly regards the work as a serious 
matter, as an opportunity which de- 
mands his best efforts. He looks upon 
satisfactory completion of a_ school 
course as an honor and a gateway to 
promotion in his professional life. The 
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correspondence courses which provide 


the Reserves with instruction parallel- 
ing that given in the school courses, are 
not and are not intended as mere ap- 
petizers to be tossed off quickly and 
casually in anticipation of the solid ma- 
terial of troop and active duty training. 
They are offered as continuous, inclu- 
sive and carefully developed parallels 
to the work of the army schools. Com- 
pletion of the Basic Course, the Com- 
pany Officers’ Course, the Advanced or 
the Command and General Staff Cor- 
respondence Course by a Reserve offi- 
cer is intended to represent in propor- 
tion to the time and opportunities 
available to him in civil life as much 
earnest effort and as much accomplish- 
ment as completion of a similar course 
in a service school represents in the 
educational life of a Regular Army 
officer. 

Attendance at an Army school is for 
Regular Army officers a selective pro- 
cess; many of them never get an op- 
portunity to go through the whole 
school system. At the present time 
1,567 eligible Infantry officers have not 
completed the Company Officers or 
equivalent course at the infantry 
School at Fort Benning. Only 158 
have been assigned for 1924-25. Only 
275 have completed the Advanced 
Course at Benning; 3,451 still remain 
to take it, of whom but 69 have been 
assigned for 1924-25. Only 260 Regu- 
lar Army officers from all branches are 
allowed to attend the Command and 
General Staff course at Leavenworth 
annually. 

The correspondence courses, the most 
complete and searching equivalent in 
the instruction of the Reserve that the 
War Department can devise as a sub- 
stitute for the Army school courses, are 
open to all Reserve officers. Any Re- 


serve officer may enter upon the cor- 
respondence course suited to his rank 
and previous training and proceed with 
such rapidity through the whole se- 
ries of courses as his leisure and abili- 
ties permit. They offer him an oppor- 
tunity for instruction comparable 
within his component to the opportu- 
nity offered annually to but a limited 
number of Regular Army officers. 

No doubt the free admission of all 
Reserve officers to the correspondence 
courses will in operation develop into 
a selective process as effective as that 
made necessary by limitation of funds 
and shortage of personnel in the case 
of Regular Army officers at special and 
general service schools. Only Reserve 
officers who regard their commissions 
with special seriousness, who are earn- 
estly ambitious in relation to their 
Army service will persist in taking one 
of the complete courses. Still fewer 
will progress from one course to an- 
other until they have completed the 
whole series. The great majority will 
do enough work to maintain enrollment 
during their period of service by com- 
pleting the minimum requirement of 
forty hours each year. Many will be 
content or able to complete only an oc- 
casional subcourse or two. 
not attempt any work, or if they un- 
dertake it will die by the wayside be- 
fore they complete a single subcourse. 
Since these are matters of entry on the 
officer’s record, they afford a measure 
of interest and industry which, in con- 
junction with other activities, will show 
which officers hold their commissions as 
perfunctory honors and which are at- 
tempting to the extent of their leisure 
and abilities to qualify for active serv- 
ice and for other educational opportu- 
nities open to Reserve officers. 

This sifting or grading process must 
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be a perfectly natural one. No pres- 
sure, no undue urging should be 
brought to bear upon Reserve officers 
to induce them to enroll or to pursue 
a correspondence course. Their serv- 
ice is voluntary and given in many 
eases at considerable sacrifice of their 
leisure time, even at considerable finan- 
cial sacrifice. The conditions under 
which the individual enrolls in and 
pursues a correspondence course are 
for this reason made flexible and adap- 
table to the needs and desires and leis- 
ure time of the individual officer. 

The officer who wishes to complete 
the course pertaining to his grade dur- 
ing the normal period that must elapse 
between his promotions may do so by 
working about two hours each week of 
the correspondence school year (Octo- 
ber to June). The officer who cannot 
or does not desire to work so hard may 
maintain his enrollment indefinitely by 
devoting half as much time to the 
work, thus making excellent progress 
and securing exemption from promo- 
tion examinations in his most trouble- 
some subjects. The courses are also 
intended to meet the convenience of the 
officers who wish to take an occasional 
subeourse but can not command the 
lime to engage in the work regularly. 
If they can complete one subcourse 
during the correspondence school year, 
full credit and exemption for the work 
done is given, even though the amount 
of work does not equal the annual min- 
imum required to maintain enrollment 
from year to year. Such officers may 
renew their enrollment when they de- 
sire to take another subcourse. All offi- 
cers may obtain exemption from sub- 
courses in which their previous train- 
ing or experience has qualified them; 
they are not required to repeat and re- 
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view subjects with which they are al- 
ready familiar. 

This flexibility and adaptability of 
the courses to meet the needs and de- 
sires of the individual Reserve officer 
has been somewhat obscured because it 
has seemed to be impossible to get the 
idea clearly understood that a 
‘‘eourse’’ in the correspondence work 


embraces a whole series of short 


courses (subcourses). The impression 
seems to prevail quite generally, in 
spite of plain statements to the con 
trary, that one of the correspondence 
courses, the Company Officers’ Course 
for instance, is intended as the work 
of one year. This is not the expecta- 
tion. The Company Officers’ Course 
and each of the other courses is in- 
tended to provide correspondence work 
for the period that will elapse during 
which an officer holds the grade to 
which the course is appropriate. It is 
true that an officer may complete a 
whole course in one year if he has the 
time and the industry. Regular Army 
officers at the service schools complete 
the parallel course in one year of nine 
months by working from twelve to six- 
teen hours a day! It was not the ex- 
pectation, however, that Reserve offi- 
cers would work at any such rate. 

course is 
broken into a number of subcourses 
each dealing with one subject. One 
subeourse requires, on the average, ap- 
proximately twenty hours of work, al- 
though some are longer. If an officer 
completes four subcourses in one year, 
he is making progress at what may be 
regarded as a normal rate which will 
enable him to finish the whole course 
during the period between his promo- 
tions. If he does but one subcourse a 
year, the correspondence courses are 
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serving his need and one of the pur- 
poses for which they are intended. The 
fact that enrollment is by courses is 
merely intended to reduce paper work 
and annoyance which would result 
from requiring an officer to enroll by 
subeourses. The spirit of the work and 
the attitude of the War Department in 
regard to it are expressed in the regu- 
lations for Army correspondence 
‘It is intended that corps 
area commanders shall administer the 
correspondence courses to meet the 
needs of individual students.’’ 


courses. 


Another mistaken idea about the way 


correspondence courses should be 


taken needs correction. For some un- 
known reason the notion prevails that 
the proper method to follow when an 
officer enrolls in a correspondence 
course and receives his material is for 
him to take his stuff, slip it under his 
coat, retire to the most secluded spot 
he ean find, draw down the shades, lock 
the doors and then in absolute solitude 
work up a lesson. The fact that the 
work is ealled a correspondence course 
seems to imply for a great many offi- 
cers that they must not talk matters 
over with anyone, that for two or three 
of them to gather together for the pur- 
poses of grinding out a lesson or two is 
a erime against the conventions. As a 
matter of fact there is no reason in the 
world why two or three officers should 
not work out the lessons together, con- 
sult with, get help from or discuss a 
lesson with anyone who will listen or 
give aid and assistance. However, 
since inexpert advice is bad almost as 
frequently as it is good and since in- 
formation furnished without responsi- 
bility for its correctness is often mis- 
taken, officers will be wise to make sure 
in their own minds that they are pre- 


pared to stand by the results of such 
consultations and mutual assistance. 
The purpose of the lessons is to help 
the officer learn the material they 
cover; if he can get additional help in 
the learning process the War Depart- 
ment would be stupid indeed to object. 

The courses are serving their pur- 
poses when an officer takes but a single 
subeourse or studies only the one aspect 
of the work in which he is interested. 
Criticism of the correspondence work 
cn the ground that few officers finish 
an entire course arises from failure to 
understand this basie fact. If the cor- 
respondence courses were such that al! 
officers would complete an_ entire 
course, the content of courses would 
have to be so simple and so inept that 
they would have practically no value 
in training for active service. 

While it would be undesirable to im- 
ply in any way that Reserve officers 
and instructors should not try vigor- 
ously and persistently to secure as 
large a percentage of entire course 
completion as possible, it is recognized 
that counsels of perfection are fre- 
quently counsels of despair. A few 
facts, therefore, in regard to student 
mortality in publie schools and col- 
leges and in civilian correspondence 
schools may serve as an encouragement 
to Army correspondence course in- 
structors and as an incentive to Re- 
serve officer students. That Army cor- 
respondence course mortality should 
not be measured by failure of students 
tc complete an entire course is evident 
from the purposes and conditions of 
the courses already described. If half 
of the Reserve officers who enroll in 
courses complete a subcourse the Army 
mortality will compare most favorably 
with that of civil sehools. Of each 
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1,000 students who enter college as 
freshmen only 717 get to the sopho- 
more year, 538 survive to begin the 
junior year and 322 are graduated. 
Less than half of the students who 
enter high school are graduated. The 
mortality during the first year is just 
under 28 per cent. In correspondence 
courses conducted by civilian schools 
the mortality is still more severe. In 
one state an investigation showed that 
of students who enrolled in courses of- 
fered by proprietary correspondence 
schools and paid their fees, less than 11 
per cent completed the course for which 
they had paid. There are probably but 
two correspondence the 
United States, one maintained by a 
state university, the other by a state 
department of education, which carry 
50 per cent of their students to comple- 
tion of the courses for which they en- 
roll. While we naturally expect the 
Army to make a better record than 
anybody else in any job it undertakes, 
condemnation of the Army correspond- 
ence courses because they do not secure 
a percentage of completion far in ex- 
cess of the best civilian correspondence 
schools implies a degree of unreason- 
able optimism. If we keep 50 per cent 
of those who enroll in correspondence 
courses actively engaged in the work at 
the rate of one subecourse a year we 
con- 


schools in 


may congratulate everybody 
cerned; if 50 per cent maintain enroll- 
ment by completion of the minimum 
annual requirement we may be assured 
that we have hung up a new record in 
the field of correspondence instruction. 


The preceding discussion of the ‘‘en- 
tertainment’’ idea of reserve training 
and of the correspondence courses as a 
means of individual instruction ex- 
ceeds in number of words and in vol- 


ume the discussion of ‘‘unit training’’ 
which will of the 
Army correspondence courses. In 
fact, however, the body and the tail al- 
ways follow the nose of the dog; unit 
instruction is the guiding principle in 
all Army training. The creation of the 
team and the instruction of its mem 


close this review 


bers in their functions as participants 
in team work are essential to the de- 
a civilian component 
which is really effective for purposes of 
defense. Unless the corre- 
spondence courses had a contribution 
to make to the team there would be 
little exeuse for their existence in the 
They 
are intended to aid in two ways, first, 
by providing individual instruction de- 
veloped with reference to the import- 


velopment of 


national 


program of Reserve instruction. 


ance of the individual’s theoretical 
knowledge of his place in the organiza- 
tion and of the work which the organi- 
zation may be called upon to perform, 
and seeond, by providing material 
which may be utilized profitably when 
members of the unit are brought to- 
gether for conference or schooling. 
Discussion of the use of the correspond- 
ence courses for individual instruction 
should have already made clear the 
value of the courses in serving the first 
of these purposes; the use of corre- 
spondenee course material in unit 
schools and conferences may be pre- 
sented very briefly. 

Unit commanders and executives are 
in the most advantageous position to 
determine what instruction is needed 
by their Reserve organizations. The 
only general statement that can be 
made with certainty about material 
suitable for winter classes and confer- 
ences at Reserve headquarters is that 
the same material can not be used with 
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equal profit by all organizations. The 
officers of one unit may profit most 
from conferences on minor tactics, 
while another organization may need 
to consider details of paper work and 
administration. In some cases study 
of a division combat problem may best 
serve the needs of the officers, while 
company problems will serve to give 
others the most effective instruction. 
The problem is one of selection and 
adaptation to the time, the place and 
the personnel. 

Two factors in the Army correspon- 
dence work make use of the correspon- 
dence material especially valuable un- 
der these conditions, they pretty well 
cover the whole field and they afford 
an opportunity to harmonize individ- 
ual and group effort so that they re- 
enforce and support each other. 

Since the correspondence course ma- 
terial is based on the Army school 
courses and covers in so far as this 
method of instruction can cover, almost 
every phase of the work given at the 
schools, unit commanders and execu- 
tives should be able to select portions 
of the material and weld it into short 
courses adapted to the time available 
for group meetings and to the special 
needs of their organizations. Various 
Regular Army organizations are using 
correspondence material in this way for 
purposes of troop schools; similar use 
by Reserve organizations would seem 
to be logical and somewhat more simp!e 
than special preparation of new ma- 
terial by each organization concerned. 

Such use of correspondence material 
will tend to unify the instruction given 
by different organizations even though 
at any one time they may be consider- 
ing entirely different phases of mili- 
tary art. It will also make the corre- 


spondence work of individual officers 
contribute directly to the work of their 
organizations. On the other hand, 
group conferences and unit schools 
may be used to contribute to the prog- 
ress of the individual in the correspond- 
ence course in which he is enrolled. It 
frequently happens, and will in a short 
time be the general practice, that unit 
commanders or executives act as cor- 
respondence course instructors for the 
members of their organizations. Com- 
mon sense would indicate that in such 
eases the instructor should permit an 
officer student to omit from his corre- 
spondence lessons the subject matter 
which he covers in unit school or con- 
ference. In other words, unit instruc- 
tion and correspondence study should 
not constitute two distinct and unre- 
lated methods of instruction; they are 
two horses in one team. 


This discussion of the Army corre- 
spondence courses has, in the simpie 
fashion of the movie subtitle, drawn 
its morals as the plot progressed. It 
may, therefore, close appropriately per- 
haps, with an edifying reflection in- 
stead of the conventional summary or 
recapitulation. 

It is the habit of organizations and 
associations to set up rules and regu- 
lations to facilitate the conduct of their 
business and the accomplishment of 
their purposes. This seems to be a 
sensible and reasonable thing to do. 
Thereafter, however, associations fre- 
quently act in a most curious fashion 
greatly at variance with the practice 
of individuals in the conduct of their 
personal affairs. 


Conditions change, 
circumstances arise which do not fit 
the organization’s rules. 
tions hamper and prevent the carry- 
ing on of the proper business and pur- 


The regula- 
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poses which they were intended to 
make easier. The organization strug- 


gles along under a burden of its own 
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no regulations which will be permitted 
to interfere with their usefulness in 
the training of the Organized Reserves 


making and doesn’t seem to have the Regulations for standardized use of the 


sense to drop the useless load and ito courses are not intended to limit the 


go about its business. The Army Cor- purposes which they may be made to 4 
respondence Courses are hampered by _ serve. } 
; 
4 
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Conditions in the Philippines 


AID © 
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The revelations contained in Katherine Mayo’s 
series of articles concerning the Philippine Islands, 
currently appearing in the Post, are such as to shock 
and discourage the American people, who universally 
desire the happiness and progress of the Philippines. 
It was high time that these disclosures should be 
made, in view of the widespread corruption that has 
been exposed, and the impudent attempt of the 
guilty parties to destroy Governor General Wood be- 
cause of his resistance to their machinations. 

* » -“ 7 * 7 

The United States long ago gladly pledged itself 
to give the Filipinos independence, whenever it 
should appear that they could successfully govern 
themselves. It would stultify itself and betray the 
cause of free government if it should deny to the 
Filipinos the right of independence as soon as they 
had demonstrated their ability to maintain free gov- 
ernment: But it would be committing a greater crime 
if it should turn the Filipino people over to a band of 
native criminals skilled in the science of graft. 

. o . * * + 

The ery for independence is a mixture of genuine 
aspiration and criminal intent. The United States 
must be the judge of the time and circumstances 
under which independence may be granted.—Wash- 
ington Post. 
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T IS always well for 
men to walk hum- 
bly,’’ said one of our 
Presidents. From 
the above imposing, 
not to say bombastic, 
title one might judge 
that the writer is not 
in accord with that 
simple, direct truth. 
But he is; that is not 

the trouble. The difficulty lies in find- 

ing a short title that can express suit- 
ably the really modest scope of this 
article. It is mainly 
to set forth a few 








ception which fits but poorly the tra- 
ditional character of its Infantry. It 
is strange how observers throughout 
the ages have agreed upon the peculiar 
characteristics of the fighting men of 
various nations. The descriptions of 
Caesar and Tacitus are well known, 
and to military officers so is that re- 
markable passage in Ardant du Picq’s 
‘*Battle Studies’’ in which he discusses 
the peculiar traits of the troops of va- 
rious nationalities. These need only 
be referred to. But it is not so com- 
monly known that Guibert in his ‘‘ Es- 

sai Général de Tac- 





ideas found to be eur- 
rent among a few 
groups of military 
thinkers. Many such 
views are not accept- 
ed officially ; but they 
are deseribed because 
the writer believes 
them to be either im- 
portant or at least 


orv 


to learn, 


It is all very well in the- 
to object to any 
formalism in war; but in 
practice when untrained 
citizens are called up to 
lead in battle, the simpler 
the methods they have 
the better 


tique’’' has a similar 


passage which it may 


be of interest to 


translate. 


If one glance 
through history one 
will find the German 
cavalry, always 
heavy, keeping to 
lances and full armor 
and drawn up in 





stimulating. 

The first item to be noted is the 
marked contrast between the official 
French and the official British inter- 
pretations of fire and movement as ap- 
plied to Infantry. This contrast is as- 
tonishing because we find the French 
standing forth as the exponents of the 
prepondenance of fire and the British 
as the exponents of the preponderance 
of maneuver: surely an amazing rever- 
sal of historic roles! Even more than 
that, each nation is adopting a con- 


three ranks, * * ® 
The Infantry of that 
nation has been made up entirely of 
archers and arquebusiers, the foremost 
in Europe for ballistics and fire action, 
the weakest in attack and hand-to-hand 
fighting * * * The French have al- 
ways been lacking in order and diseip- 
line, little suited to fire fights and open 
country, but formidable in rushing 
posts and in using cold steel. They 
had formerly as now that first flash 
of energy and impetuosity; that shock 
action which today nothing can with- 
stand but which tomorrow some slight 
obstacle will arrest * * *© The English 





* Oeuvres Militaires de Guibert, Paris, An XII (1803), Tome I (Essai Général de 


Tactique), pp. 144, 145. 
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have never had any tactics and seldom 
first-rate generals; but instead a 
steadiness which springs from the tem- 
per of their souls; a courage little 
suited to the offensive, but difficult to 
budge; they would wait, says an his- 
torian speaking of the days of Ver- 
neuil, of Creey, of Agincourt, until 
the ignorance and impetuosity of the 
French had spent itself against their 
sang-froid. 


The of Verneuil, Crecy 
and Agineourt would have recognized 


historian 


the same characteristics in the Penin- 
sular War and we have a description 
by a French officer which tells of the 
French columns advancing in a frenzy 
of courage against the impassive Brit- 
ish line. The tumultuous valor of the 
French however soon began to ooze 
away from the strain imposed by wait- 
ing for the volley that seemed never to 
The British ranks stood silent 
and unmoved. 


come, 
A crisp order, a me- 
chanical movement of the red hedge, 
a crashing volley, a line of steel, a 
“ringing British steady 
charge; another British victory; an- 
other French defeat. 

But now the British have taken to 
maneuver and the French to empha- 
sizing fire! 


cheer,’’ a 


However, one need not 
jump to the conclusion that the leopard 
has changed his spots or the Ethiopian 
his skin. This becomes apparent when 
we see how and why these changes 
have come about. 

Before 1914 no European army ex- 
cept the British could shoot. Even to- 
day the German Army from top to 
bottom firmly believes the legend of 
masses of machine guns at Mons. It 
is even in their official history. For, 
being practical soldiers, the Germans 
know very well that in battle no troops 
could shoot like that, and it is no use 
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to try to tell them that they did. But 
they have overlooked two very impor- 
tant matters. The first is the tradi- 
tional coolness of British troops in ac- 
tion and the second is that they were 
up against regular soldiers with seven 
years of training. It is no wonder that 
they believed they had run into masses 
of machine guns. However, the newly 
raised British divisions could not 
shoot, and that fact only confirmed the 
German conviction. The Germans, be- 
ing good soldiers, knew how to com- 
bine fire and movement. The French 
learned the lesson of fire power, which 
they needed to learn. The British 
nearly learned nothing. But they were 
fortunate in having had a sound in- 
structor, von Hutier, who demon- 
strated to them the value of maneu- 
ver. They might very well have neg- 
lected to learn even then, but for the 
influence of General Sir Ivor Maxse 
and some of his staff. One of these 
officers, Captain Liddell Hart, went 
even further and developed a modi- 
fied and codified system a great deal 
of which found its way into the new 
training The flexible 
British organization lent itself admira- 
bly to maneuver; moreover it is un- 
deniable that mobility will be the nec- 
essary characteristic of Infantry in a 
future war. 


regulations. 


But compromises in mili- 
tary affairs are not wise, and unless 
the British develop along the lines now 
being advocated by this school of mo- 
bility, their abandoning of Infantry 
accompanying weapons’ and the con- 
tinuing of the separate machine gun 
organization seem likely to result in 
a lack of coordination between fire and 
movement. 

Captain Liddell Hart is now work- 





*The use of pack artillery as accompanying guns is still being discussed in the 


British army—EbpIrTor. 
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ing on a method of battle drill and a 
formal system of tacties foreshadowed 
in his ‘‘Man in the Dark Theory of 
War’’ and ‘‘A Science of Infantry 
Tactics Simplified.’’ It is all very 
well in theory to object to any formal- 
ism in war; but in practice when un- 
trained citizens are called up to lead 
in battle, the simpler the methods they 
have to learn, the better. Thus the 
French have abandoned the old ‘‘ Wa- 
terloo’’ type of close order drill for a 
simple system based upon elementary 
battle movements. But this is only 
part of the necessary reform. The 
important problem is how to train new 
leaders to apply correct tactical prin- 
ciples to particular situations. With- 
out a thorough grounding by means of 
a simple system of training, in all the 
principles of war, it is not easy to see 
how separately organized machine guns 
will be able to eooperate closely with 
the Infantry. 

Of course the French, perhaps as a 
part of their efforts to conserve man 
power, have gone to the other extreme 
and made the automatic rifle the nu- 
cleus around which the équipe, or 
section, is built. While this decision is 
the result of their war experience, it 
is reminiscent of their former depen- 
dence on the mitrailleuse and Chas- 
sepot in 1870. 

Moreover, while the French em- 
phasis on fire and the British emphasis 
on maneuver appear to be a reaction 
against their former deficiencies in 
these respects, it is noteworthy that in 
both armies the Infantry seems to be 
working toward the tank ideal: the 
British by their attempts to attain mo- 
bility and the French by their use of 
Infantrymen to replace mobile steel- 
walls as a protection to the automatic 
rifle and its crew. 





Some soldiers, of course, believe that 
tanks will ultimately replace Infantry 
entirely; or, rather, that aircraft and 
tanks using gas, will drive all other 
arms into relative obscurity. Among 
the foremost advocates of an extreme 
emphasis on the new weapons one finds 
Col. J. F. C. Fuller, D. S. O., for- 
mer Chief of Staff of the British Tank 
Corps and later instructor at the Staff 
College. His views on this subject may 
be seen in his recent book ‘‘The Refor- 
mation of War.’’ However conserva- 
tive we may be it is well to recognize 
that the late General Buat commended 
these views to the French Army and 
that Marshal Foch is quoted as a firm 
believer in the efficacy of using air- 
craft carrying bombs and gas to break 
the national will by attacking its cities. 
It is well to remember also that France 
is now definitely committed to the 
policy of relying upon aircraft, tanks 
and motor transportation ‘o bring 
about economy of foree through mo- 
bility. In England, in January, 1924, 
there was a controversy in the London 
Times to which eminent generals and 
admirals contributed, regarding the 
proper objective of aircraft in war; 
whether the hostile air force or the 
civilian population. 

Another subject that is now receiv- 
ing attention is that of the principles 
of war. Before 1914 the British F. S. 
R. contained this gem: ‘‘The princi- 
ples of war are neither many nor ab- 
struse.’’ But it failed to state what 
they were; and nobody seemed to 
know! However at that time Foch 
had discussed a few of them in his 
“Principles of War.’’ Of course 
many generals followed correct princi- 
ples, but few either systematically or 
consciously. However one general not 
only employed them deliberately and 











consistently, but has left us a record 
of his experiences in so doing. This 
officer is General Townsend who has 
deseribed in his book the campaign in 
Mesopotamia. Townsend, of course, 
had known Foch before the war and 
had had discussions with him. 

But after the war one finds Colonel 
Fuller listing and discussing the prin- 
ciples of war and the British F. 8. 
R. including a modified form of his 
list. In the United States about the 
same time Colonel Naylor was pub- 
lishing his studies in the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL; and a list the same as his 
appears in our Training Regula- 
tions. Another curious coincidence is 
that simultaneously in the United 
States and England two junior officers 
were groping about for a system where- 
by the principles derived from a study 
of strategy might be used as a guide 
for tactical instruction. The efforts 
of Capt. Liddell Hart resulted in 
his system of Infantry tacties men- 
tioned above. That of the author of 
this article came to nothing. For if 
the former developed into a heretic, 
the latter grew into an agnostic. 

These independent steps are men- 
tioned because whether one realizes it 
or not, the tendencies of the age influ- 
ence us we know not how nor why. 
Only the genius can grasp the full sig- 
nificance of the events of his time. 
Thus it was not Napoleon who was the 
inventor of a new system of war; he 
was merely the exploiter of it; he was 
not even the discoverer. The analogy 
may help to explain what the writer 
has in mind. In the 18th Century war- 
fare was slow and leisurely and formal. 
Society was changing, but soldiers did 
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not grasp the signficance of the 
changes. They did not even appre- 
ciate fully the importance of the pure- 
ly military change to the flintlock 
and the bayonet. As for the economic 
and philosophical movements, they did 
not even bother about them. But one 
officer at least did, and he grasped them 
thoroughly. That man was Guibert 
who, at the age of 23 exasperated the 
army by his contemptuous and bril- 
liant essay on tactics. He predicted 
the very revolution in the art of war 
that later came to pass. He said: 


What I want to avoid is that my 
supplies should command me * * ® 
My movement is the main thing 
*** The enemy must see me 
marching when he supposes me fet- 
tered by the calculation of supplies; 
this new kind of war will astonish 
him, will leave him nowhere time to 
breathe, and will make him see at 
his own expense the constant truth 
that hardly any position is tenable 
before an army well constituted, 
sober, patient and able to maneuver. 


The successes of the Armies of the 
Republic in the Wars of the French 
Revolution may have been due to 
roads, partly to the new national 
spirit, and partly to Carnot’s (and 
Guibert’s) idea of making war sup- 
port war; but Napoleon’s startling suc- 
cesses were due to more than these 
things and due to more than the legs 
of his soldiers: they were due to a 
revolution in the art of command 
which enabled him to gain intelligence 
and to dispatch orders in a mere frac- 
tion of the time required by his adver- 
saries. Nor did Napoleon himself orig- 
inate this. He was the heir of de 
Bourcet® as well as of Guibert. He was 





“Spenser Wilkinson in The French Army Before Napoleon quotes Westphalen 
Geschichte der Feldzuge des Herzogs Ferdinand Von Braunschweigklunenburg, vol. IV, 
p. 324 as giving the following letter from the French Army at Corbach, July 14, 1760: 

“Try to obtain the instruction for field service of M. Marechal de Broglie * * * 
From the way in which our army marches under the orders of Marechal de Broglie 
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intelligent enough to make use of the 
labors of those able staff officers of the 
old Royal Army who had written for 
a very competent group of efficient 
military technicians which had been 
scattered when the nobility emigrated 
during the Revolution. De Bourcet 
had no idea, probably, where his work 
was leading when he set forth the du- 
ties of staff officers. As far as we know 
only one officer—Guibert—saw where 
the tide was setting for we have this 
remarkable prophecy which he 
given us: 


has 


In the midst of these men, it will 
be sufficient that there arise, and 
there cannot but arise some great 
genius. He will appropriate, if 
I may express it so, the knowledge 
of all, and will create or perfect the 
political system, place himself at the 
head of the machine and give force 
to the movement. 


Napoleon, of 
works. 

And so it appears to the writer that 
now we are in the midst of a period 
of transition and that many are work- 
ing unconsciously to bring about a 


eourse, read Guibert’s 


Military Thought 


new order. And that is the reason for 
seeking thus imperfectly to coordinate 
and sum up some of the new ideas 
gained from reading and discussion 
with some of the thinkers and those 
competent to pass judgment on them. 

What does it all seem to point to? 
In the first place there can be no doubt 
that we are heading directly for great- 
er mobility and flexibility. This will 
come partly through the Infantry, but 
mainly because of the influence of 
Aireraft will of eourse affect 
it also. And aireraft, if it 
tack armies will probably 
trate on the centers of command and 


tanks. 
is to at- 
concen- 
upon the trains. This will demand 
that headquarters be split up into 
groups, connected, perhaps, by radio 
telephones; and that supplies be 
brought up across country by eater- 
pillar tractors. It points too, to the 
fact that a revolution in the art of 
command will be necessary to cope 
with these conditions, and that we are 
consciously or unconsciously trying to 
get at the solution through the prinei 
ples of war. 





* * * that the army can be in order of battle in less than half an hour * * * You 
may after that believe that only a man is needed to make what you please of the 


French nation.” 


The order referred to was, “of course, drafted by de Bourcet who was then de 


Broglie’s Chief of Staff. 
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A Country Worth Dying For 
We believe that we have a good government, worth 
fighting for, and if need be worth dying for —Grant. 





Intensive [raining 
Maj. Gen. Eli A. Helmick, J. G. 





|N September, 1918, the 

Eighth Division was 
| in training at Camp 
| Fremont, Calif. It 
| was at the head of the 
| list for France and 
was to begin its move- 
ment to New York 
about the middle of 
October. It was short 
2,500 replacements. 


The War Department authorized the 
shipment of these men from Camp 
Lewis, Wash., and stated they might 


be expected towards 


assignment to a regiment, was put in 
immediate charge of the training. Col- 
onel McKinley was told that he could 
select the provisional field officers of 
the regiment by name from the list of 
captains of the division; that the com- 
pany commanders could be selected by 
name from the list of 1st lieutenants 
of the division; and that these officers, 
in turn, might select by name one 2d 
lieutenant for each company and the 
requisite number of non-commissioned 
officers to complete the provisional or- 
ganizations. This method of selection 

was adopted in order 





the end of Septem- 
This allowed 
two weeks 


ber. 
less than 
before 


for training 


= Ta : this 
the beginning of the 
eastward movement. 


The 
came from the Depot 


ent and 


replacements 


It is believed that records 
of achievements such as 
should 
available, both for pres- 
future 


to get the very best 
training personnel to 
be had, as the prompt 
and efficient training 
be made of these replacements 
was vital to the wel- 
fare of the division. 


The details of organi- 


use 





Brigade at Camp 

Lewis, where they had received some 
training but it was not uniform, the 
length of time under training varying 
from nothing to a few weeks only. 

It was essential that the training of 
these men be brought to a level of that 
of the rest of the division before they 
were assigned to companies. To ac- 
complish this it was decided to organ- 
ize them into a provisional regiment of 
12 companies of about 200 men each. 
Brig. Gen. J. J. Bradley, who previ- 
ously had been in charge of training in 
the War Department, was given gen- 
eral supervision of the work, and Col. 
J. F. MeKinley, at that time without 


zation, selection and 
assignment of instructing personnel, 
preparation of the camp in all its de- 
tails, preparing and publishing train- 
ing memoranda, programs and sched- 
ules of instruction were all worked 
out and practically completed before 
the replacements began to arrive. One 
thousand reeruits arrived on Septem- 
ber 28 and 1,500 arrived on Septem- 
ber 29. September 30 was devoted to 
getting the camp settled, the men as- 
signed to squads, platoons and com- 
panies, and the issuing of equipment. 
On Tuesday, October 1, the training 
began. On the 14th of October the 
recruits were assigned to organizations 





*An incident of the World War. 
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and the movement of the division east 
began. 

I was so favorably impressed with 
the progress which had been made in 
the eleven days which had been de- 
voted to the training of these men that 
I requested Colonel McKinley to sub- 
mit a report deseribing it in detail. 
What follows is taken largely from this 
report, with only slight changes of 
phraseology. 


All schedules at the Recruit Camp 
were arranged strictly to comply with 
Training Cireular No. 8, W. D. 1918. 
To make the instruction uniform 
throughout the command it was neces- 
sary to issue a number of Instruction 
Memoranda. For example, in the first 
week’s training the subjects of Military 
Courtesy and Sanitation came up. It 
was not sufficient to state in the sched- 
ule that these subjects would be taken 
up and then allot a certain amount of 
time to them. Training Memoranda 
were issued in connection with the 
schedule to insure uniform instruction 
in the foregoing subjects. These gave 
to the officer conducting the drill a 
definite idea as to what was expected of 
him. Where the instruction is uniform 
the tests preseribed for the individual 
soldier in the Training Circular can be 
much more easily made. 

The system of training contained in 
the War Department publication dated 
July, 1918, amplifying the Infantry 
Drill Regulations, was followed. There 
is no question but that it is a splendid 
system. The system of counting for 
every movement in the School of the 
Soldier and the School of the Squad 
insures not only cadence and precision 
but pep. (The Cadence System as 
adapted to Infantry Drill by Major 
Lentz. ) 

Demonstration Units: For the pur- 
pose of setting a high standard in each 
class of instruction taken up, the Regi- 
mental Commander selected the best 
unit and used it for demonstration 
purposes. It was found that a marked 
difference existed not only in the com- 
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panies, but in the battalions in the 
different phases of the training. The 
company that had reached the highest 
standard in bayonet work was the 
‘*Demonstration Company’’ for that 
day. The company that excelled in 
marching was used as a ‘‘ Demonstra- 
tion Company”’ for that phase of the 
instruction. The battalion that ex- 
celled in the physical exercises was 
used as a ‘‘Demonstration Battalion’’ 
for that type of work. Both officers 
and non-commissioned officers were as- 
sembled to observe these demonstration 
units. This system of comparison had 
a most beneficial effect, as it at once 
inaugurated friendly competition, and 
each officer and non-commissioned offi- 
cer worked at high speed, with a view 
of having his unit selected as a demon- 
stration unit. 

Instructor Conferences: A Confer- 
ence for non-commissioned officers by 
battalion was held for one hour each 
day. In spite of the fact that the Reg- 
ulations say that a Company Comman- 
der is responsible for the training of 
the company, the Battalion School is 
more successful than the Company 
School for two reasons: 

(a) A uniform system of instruc- 
tion throughout the Battalion is in- 
sured, and it is a simpler matter for a 
Regimental Commander to insure a 
uniform system of instruction in the 
regiment for he has only three schools 
to observe and coordinate. 

(b) A larger number of men are 
present at each session of the confer- 
ence, insuring to the instructor a suf- 
ficient number to demonstrate the 
proper execution of any movement. 

The work in the conference was of a 
practical nature—no recitations. Mis- 
takes made during the day’s instruc- 
tion were taken up and corrections 
pointed out. The instruction assigned 
for the next day was gone over. When 
the instructor desired to test the knowl- 
edge of a member of the class; for ex- 
ample, as to the execution of ‘‘Squads 
Right About,’’ he directed him to ex- 
plain to a squad, made up of members 
of the class, how the movement should 
be executed. The members of the 
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squad were instructed to follow out ex- 
actly the instructions they had re- 
ceived. If mistakes were made in ex- 
plaining the movement, the movement 
was executed as explained, and not as 
it should have been explained. All 
other members of the conference were 
called on to make criticisms, not only 
as to the explanation, but also as to the 
manner of execution of the command. 
This method of instruction quickly de- 
veloped in the non-commissioned offi- 
cers an exact knowledge of the sub- 
ject and confidence in their ability to 
impart it. 

Officers’ Conferences: Officers’ con- 
ferences were held as outlined for non- 
commissioned officers. In my opinion 
recitations are useless. Conferences 
were of a practical nature and discus- 
sions as to the best methods of instruc- 
tion taken up and demonstrated to the 
members of the class. 

Increasing Efficiency: Commanders 
were kept in close touch with their 
work. All officers spent their entire 
time with their respective units. The 
following points were insisted upon: 

1. The proper position of the in- 
structor when instructing his unit; 

2. That instructors indicate the step 
by counting (‘‘One, Two, Three, 
Four’’) only when the unit was about 
to lose, or was out of, step, and then 
at the maximum only twice; 

3. That whenever possible the move- 
ment be executed by the instructor 
and that explanations be reduced to a 
minimum ; 

4. That all movements be executed 
exactly as laid down in the regulations; 

5. That there must always be the 
same interval of time between the pre- 
liminary command and the command 
of execution in any given movement; 

6. That in the preliminary drills the 
men give the commands and execute 
the movements, counting the required 
number of times, as explained in Train- 
ing Cireular No. 17. No swearing or 
nagging upon the part of the instruc- 
tor will be tolerated; 

7. That instructors give praise where 
due; 
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8. ‘*Pep’’ in giving commands, and 
in the execution of all movements was 
insisted upon—especial attention being 
paid to coming to ‘‘ATTENTION”’ 
and going to ‘‘AT EASE.”’ 


Regimental Instruction Memorandum 

No. 3 (Tests) 

The drill for the week commencing 
Tuesday, October 1, will be uniform 
throughout the companies. The tests 
prescribed for the individual soldier in 
the training circular will be made by 
the Battalion Commanders in all sub- 
jects covered under the heading ‘‘ First 
Month’s Training.’’ These tests will 
be made on Saturday and all men who 
are found proficient will be assigned to 
platoons to take up the second month’s 
training. When a man has been tested, 
the Battalion Commander or his rep- 
resentative will note whether or not he 
is proficient. 

In order. to expedite tests, the Bat- 
talion Commander will designate an 
officer to inspect all men in the Bat- 
talion under each of the headings, such 
as Manual of Arms, Drill, ete. For ex- 
ample, the officer designated to conduct 
the examination in the Manipulation of 
Field Equipment will start with the 
first platoon of Company A, and go 
through the Battalion. The officer 
designated to conduct the examination 
in the Nomenclature, Care and Use of 
the Rifle will start in with the second 
platoon of Company A and upon 
its completion progress through the 
battalion. The officer designated to 
conduct examinations of Interior 
Guard Duty will start in with the first 
platoon of Company B and _ pro- 
gress through the Battalion, and a simi- 
lar procedure will be followed by the 
other officers who are designated by 
the Battalion Commander to assist 
him in conducting the tests. 


Regimental Instruction Memorandum 
No. 7, (Comments) 


The following irregularities were no- 
ticed during the drill this morning. 
It is necessary that special attention 
be paid to the correction of same. This 
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memorandum will be considered in the 
N. C. O.’s conference tonight : 

1. The rear ranks of squads must 
keep the distance of forty inches from 
the front rank. Each officer and non- 
commissioned officer should know how 
accurately to measure forty inches 
without the use of a stick. 

2. In marching, greatest care must 
be exercised to cause the men to hold 
up their heads and to look to the front 
instead of looking at the ground. The 
men in the rear ranks will have the 
proper head carriage if they keep their 
eyes on the shirt collar of the man in 
the front rank. 

3. An error of any description must 
be corrected at once; this point cannot 
be emphasized too strongly. The gen- 
eral rule is, when an error has been 
made, the squad is halted, the error ex- 
plained and correction made. With 
the available number of instructors this 
may cause a delay in the early train- 
ing of the men and the rapid advance- 
ment of the squad, but it will pay in 
the end. 

4. The instructor should place him- 
self where he ean see all errors. The 
best position is to the flank and slightly 
in the rear if the squad is marching 
A number of instructors were observed 
this morning marching on the pro- 
longation of the front rank; this does 
not permit him to see the men in his 
squad. Don’t do it. 

5. Officers and non-commissioned of- 
ficers should stand at attention when 
giving explanations, and the squad 
should generally be ‘‘at ease.’’ There 
is too much counting by the instruc- 
tors. Only indicate the step by count- 
ing when it appears that the squad or 
platoon is about to lose step or is out 
of step. Cease counting as soon as the 
squad is in step. Four counts should 
be sufficient, never more than eight 
evunts, that is, 1, 2, 3, 4, repeating 
once. Practically no attention was 
paid to the position of the feet when 
standing at attention. The toes must 
be turned out equally. Impress upon 
the soldier, if they are not turned out 
equally, they don’t start off to the 


front and the line will be ragged. Dur- 
ing preliminary training it is desired 
that the men count when executing 
**Halt,’’ ‘‘Squads Right’’ and ‘‘ Squads 
Left,’’ ete. They will more quickly 
get the proper cadence when this is 
done. 

6. There is noted a tendency on the 
part of a large number of men, when 
shifting the weight to the right foot at 
the preparatory command of ‘“‘For- 
ward,’’ of leaning forward, bowing 
their heads. Watch for and correct 
this fault. From observation of the 
drill this morning it is apparent that 
the men have had but little instruction 
in the finer points of the drill. This 
was especially noted in the execution 
of ‘‘Squads Right’’ (Left), and 
‘Squads Right (Left) About.’’ In- 
sist upon these movements being done 
exactly as laid down in Infantry Drill 
Regulations. 

7. ‘‘At Ease’’: Have the soldier 
put his hands behind his back and step 
fifteen inches to the left. ‘‘At Ease’’ 
does not mean that a man ean slouch. 
Shoulders must be forced back, stom- 
achs drawn in. It is not only a much 
more comfortable and restful position 
to the soldier, but looks soldierly. 
It is executed with a rifle in the same 
manner, except that the muzzle of the 
rifle is shoved forward, the butt of the 
rifle remaining in place. 


Regimental Instruction Memorandum 
No. 8 (Saluting) 


1. Teaching the soldier to salute 
properly is the first step towards ob- 
taining a high degree of discipline. 
The soldier who fails to salute an offi 
cer, or the officer who fails to return 
the salute of a soldier, shows by such 
action that the very first step of his 
training has been neglected. It is en- 
joined upon all officers to impress upon 
their men the importance of making a 
military salute, (i. e., it must be exact, 
precise, the soldier looking the person 
saluted squarely in the eye, every 
muscle braced, head up). 

2. It is the duty of the Chief of 
Platoon to see that every man in his 
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platoon is up to the highest standard. 
All officers will give this matter their 
constant attention, and will make ecor- 
rections whenever they observe a sol- 
dier saluting improperly or failing to 
spring to attention when the occasion 
ealls for it. An officer will be detailed 
daily by this office, who will spend one 
half hour each morning and afternoon 
in seeing that the men in this regiment 
are carrying out, with exactness, this 
important duty. The officer detailed 
on this duty will not only observe the 
saluting outside but will visit dining 
rooms, kitchens and squad rooms to see 
that the proper military courtesies are 
rendered there also. His function is 
to instruct, not to reprimand, those 
who fail to render the proper military 
courtesies. Upon completion of his 
tour, he will submit to the Regimental 
Adjutant in writing a list of such en- 
listed men, with the letter of their 
company, who have been derelict in the 
matter of military courtesy. Should 
there be none such, a statement in 
writing to this effect will be submitted. 


On the fifth day of training I wit- 
nessed a review of the regiment fol- 
lowed by movements by battalion, drill 
by company, platoon and squad, calis- 
thenies by battalion, and demonstration 
of bayonet fighting. The results were 
really remarkable, both as to the 
amount of training which had been ac- 
complished and as to its accuracy and 
finish. The steadiness in ranks, uni- 
formity in carrying the rifle, precision 
of movements in the manual of arms, 
dressing while marching, excellence in 
calisthenic and the spirit 
evinced in bayonet combat would have 
been creditable to troops under train- 
ing for a much longer period of time. 


exercises 


When it is considered that these men, 
in 11 days of actual training, not only 
reached a very satisfactory standard 
of training in the things just men- 
tioned, but in firing on the range at 
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200, 300, 500 and 600 yards, made 
records equal to those of the other men 
in the division and qualified in gas 
instruction and in throwing live gren- 
ades, it is belived that this case of 
training will compare favorably in 
efficiency and speed with anything ac- 
complished during the war. 

The conditions under the 
training was conducted were most 
favorable. It was carried out at the 
period when the war spirit was at its 
height. The training circulars and 
manuals published and distributed by 
the War Department up to that time 
were carefully adhered to. The first 
four weeks’ work, as set forth in the 
War Department ‘‘guide program,’’ 
was covered in the first week; the sec- 
ond four weeks’ work in the second 
week. This was made possible by di- 
viding the drill days into periods vary- 
ing in length from ten to forty-five 
minutes’ duration, 
the character of instruction was to be 
in each period, and seeing that the in- 
struction was carried on as prescribed. 
Instruction units for the development 
of individuals to a standard as pre- 
scribed in Training Methods, contained 
in Part II of Training Circular No. 8, 
War Department, 1918, were organized 
and utilized in all individual instruc- 
tion in manual of arms, school of the 
soldier, setting up exercises, firings and 
bayonet combat. Training areas were 
assigned and watches synchronized. 

But the marked success attained in 
this training was due in part only to 
the favorable conditions described and 
to following the methods of the War 
Department. It was due principally to 
the following things, namely: careful 
preparation extending into all details 
before the work of training began; 
careful selection of the training per- 


which 


prescribing what 





sonnel; uniformity of instruction and 
constant control, every day, period by 
period ; daily conferences for the train- 
ing personnel, where errors were cor- 
rected and methods improved; and, 
most important of all, constant super- 
vision and close inspection, not only to 
detect and correct deficiencies, but to 
note and commend excellence in accom- 
It will be observed that the 
basie principles of leadership were util- 
ized to the fullest extent. The interest 
of the men was aroused and maintained 


plishment. 


by competition and emulation ; correct 
standards were created by determining 
and recognizing excellence of attain- 
ment in all phases of instruction daily ; 
end all superiors gave their constant 
the di- 


vision commander in particular, giving 


support and encouragement, 
it his daily supervision. 

to the World War the 
necessity for intensive training never 
The instruction of 
our regular troops was carried on as it 


Previous 
had been realized. 


always had been, varying according to 
the character of the commander. In 
some eases it was excellent, in others 
poor, but in the great majority of units 
it followed the old routine, generally 
without interest, never with enthusi- 
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asm and always with monotony. More 
than a year passed after we declared 
war before we began to shake off the 
deadly routine and it should not be 
forgotten that we did it largely under 
the influence of the English 
French officers who were sent to us 
from the battlefields of France to im- 
press us with the necessity for speed 


and 


in our training and to show us the best 
methods for accomplishing it. 

It is believed that records of achieve- 
ments such as this should be made 
available, both for present and future 
use. Conditions as favorable as those 
described may rarely occur in the Reg- 
ular Service during peace, but they 
will be found in our summer camps, 
and it be noted that 


of success which 


may the high 


standard has been 
reached in these camps is due to the 
the and 


methods which made this instance of 


application of principles 
speedy training possible. 


Adherence to approved methods, 
eareful preparation, interest and en- 


thusiasm on the part of instructors and 


superiors will insure satisfactory suc- 


eess even under discouraging cireum- 


stances. 
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Keep Step to the Music 
We join ourselves to no party that does not carry 
the flag and keep step to the music of the Union.— 


Choate. 











Property and the National Guard 
Lieut. Col. W. P. Coleman, Inf. 


err, | HE statement fre- 
quently made that 
‘The best training 
for war is war,’’ is 
certainly not correct 
as applied to the 
rights and eare of 
property. For if 
there was one belief 
driven home by the 
experiences of the 
World War, it was that property has 
no rights and any excuse is sufficient 
for a new issue. Many of our difficulties 
now are directly 





considering. It is not so now and will 
not be until we realize that responsi- 
bility for property is tied in with 
basic training in such a way that there 
can be no satisfactory progress in the 
one until there is a corresponding 
awakening of the responsibilities to 
the other. 

The money value of property issued 
to the National Guard that has been 
lost through improper storage, inade- 
quate cate and, at times general neg- 
lect, runs into many thousands of dol- 
lars and the disconcerting part about 

it is that in many or- 





traceable to the ‘‘sal- 
vage system’”’ 
1917-19. 

The writer how- 
ever does not assume 
the réle of a critic in been 
reference to the sys- 
tem adopted, for 
when men’s lives 
hang in the balance 
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of Order and 
have long 
foundation upon which effect is the loss to 
military efficiency has the 
built; 
the terms are synony- 
mous with an efficient 
organization false ideas. 


ganizations the loss 
neatness continues. 
been the The most apparent 
government in 
dollars and cents, but 
the most vital effect 


is the ineuleation of 


in fact, 


Surely 
the enlisted men ean 





there is need for 
short cuts not justified at other times. 
The departure from the old Army cus- 
tom of property responsibility and ac- 
countability has worked havoe with 
present day basic training and in no 
place is this more apparent than the 
National Guard. 

In the days prior to 1916, property 
was rarely lost through neglect and 
even in these cases it was always 
‘‘found on the pay roll.’’ Because of 
this custom there grew up the belief 
that the temporary possession of a 
piece of government property in- 
volved a responsibility that was worth 
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not be required to 
show respect for property when their 
company commanders exhibit none of 
it to this same property before issue. 
So the armory of these organizations 
are not only disorderly in reference to 
the property, but also as regards their 
discipline. 

Order and neatness have long been 
the foundation upon which military 
efficiency has been built; in fact, these 
terms are synonymous with an efficient 
military organization. It is the first 
thing a recruit should learn when he 
enters the Army . 

In many of the summer training 
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camps of the National Guard during 
the past seasons high compliments 
were secured from the visiting inspee- 
tors, and in nearly every case those 
camps where order and neatness were 
featured showed the best results in ef- 
fective training. But the armory con- 
ditions are vastly different, that is, dif- 
ferent for those units which are not 
provided with satisfactory armories or 
property rooms. 

In practically each one of the Gulf 
States, the State appropriation for the 
support of the National Guard is in- 
sufficient. In many eases it is less than 
one dollar for every ten appropriated 
and apportioned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Naturally this restricted ap- 
propriation is sufficient to secure the 
rental of only bare halls which have to 
as armories. Even with this 
handicap, however, much can be ef- 
fected toward building up an efficient 
National Guard if only this property 
question is correctly appreciated. But 
it is not appreciated—at least in this 
State where the instructor who writes 
this article is on duty—and until these 
restrictions are understood, satisfactory 
progress in the case of property as well 
as armory training cannot be made. 

From what has been written it would 
seem that all the fault lies with the or- 
ganization commander and his com- 
pany officers. This is most certainly 
not the ease, for the greatest fault lies 
with either the Federal government or 
the State, or both. 


Let us follow through the creation of 
a National Guard unit and see what 
happens : 

Under the provisions of the National 
Defense Act-the War Department 
grants authority to a certain State to 
organize a military unit. The Gov- 
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ernor, through his Adjutant General 
and subordinate officers, designates a 
city or town where the unit is to be 
formed. An officer of the National 
Guard visits this city or town and as- 
sists in selecting suitable officers 
(usually veterans of the World War). 
The officers in turn organize the unit 
and when the proper number of enlist- 
ed men have been secured, application 
is made for Federal recognition. An 
instructor (a Regular Army officer) on 
duty with the State visits the unit, in- 
spects the officers and enlisted person- 
nel, rejects those who are not up to 
requirements and makes his recommen- 
dation as to Federal recognition. At 
the same time the building to be used 
as an armory is inspected. Promises 
are always forthcoming, however, that 
ample provision will be made (impro- 
vised) for the storage and care of com- 
pany property. 

From thirty to ninety days there- 
after, a car load of Federal property, 
arms and equipment for the company, 
arrives. Little or no provision has been 
made for securing and storing this 
equipment, so it is dumped in a corner 
of the hall or may: be placed in an im- 
provised room which has been parti- 
tioned off from the main drill hall. 

There is no appropriation from 
either the Federal or State authorities 
for the construction of an adequate 
property room and so, at best, shelving 
is improvised and usually paid for out 
of the private funds of the company 
commander. 


In such a property room is stored 
more than 75 per cent of the many 
hundred thousand dollars of Infantry 
equipment of the National Guard in 
this State. With such a storage room, 
it is an impossibility for the organiza- 
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tion commander to care for his equip- 
ment. The weekly drill assemblies 
(which total only ninety hours a year) 
cannot be used to sort and store prop- 
erty; therefore any work of this kind 
must be done on volunteer time or paid 
for by the company officers. 

The War Department is a party to 
the waste of equipment now going on 
because it does everything to get the 
property in the hands of the unit; yet, 
accepts what the State gives to main- 
tain this property, 
protest. 

The question might be asked why the 
War Department permits’ military 
property to be issued to organizations 
which are allowed only $50 pem month 
for armory rental? 


without effective 


Because the ap- 
propriation made by the State legisla- 
ture is not sufficient to spend more than 
that amount on non-mounted organiza- 
Therefore the War De- 
partment must aecept this meager sum 
or be denied a representation of Na- 
tional Guard within the State. 

Much ean be accomplished, however, 
with even so little as $50 per month, 
provided a preliminary allotment be 
made for the construction of an ade- 
quate property storage room. 

But as it is now, we have come to 
this impasse : 

The State says it has no funds with 
which to build suitable armory storage 
rooms; the War Department says that 
through legislative restrictions, no part 
of the funds for the support of the Na- 
tional Guard may be used to install 
what is absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve this valuable property. 


tion armories. 


The result is that many companies 
struggle along growing more inefficient 
until Federal recognition is withdrawn. 
Then a check of the property reveals 
the fact that a loss has been occasioned 


whose money value is many times 
greater than the cost of installing a 
safe and suitable storage room. 

Surely, such a condition of affairs 
was never contemplated by the framers 
of our National Defense Act. 


It is repeated that the vital part 
about these conditions is not the loss in 
money value as regrettable as this may 
be, but the loss in effectiveness as a 
military unit that is directly traceable 
to a disregard for the rights of prop- 
erty. 

For a number of years the annual 
armory inspection blank has earried the 
basie National 


requirements for a 


Guard company as follows: A clean 
and orderly armory; careful attention 
to appearance and neatness in ranks; 
steadiness in ranks; promptness and 
orderliness of formations; complete- 
ness of uniforms and equipment. 

It is contended that not one of the 
above requirements are possible in a 
disorderly armory and yet without 
them there can be no semblance of a 
real military unit. 

The salvage system of World War 
memory is a heavy handicap on us to- 
day and it will require many years of 
neat and orderly armories to overcome 
it. However, example is still the splen- 
did teacher it has always been and 
right here in the property room ar- 
rangements is where it can be used to 
best effect. 

So let us forget combat training tem- 
porarily and concentrate on organiza- 
tion and the proper basis for training 
and then watch the effectiveness as mil- 
itary units climb. And by all means 
do not eajole ourselves into believing 
that we are making progress toward 
effective fighting divisions as long as 
the basic requirements are so neglected. 
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Some of the Trophies Won by the Infantry, 1924 
Upper left—The National Pistol Team Match Trophy; lower left 
Inst’ uctors’ Trophy; upper right—The Du Pont Trophy; lower right—The 
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Members’ 
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Old Military Records 


Capt. Stuart R. Carswell, /nf. 


LD military books and 
records are very 
often subjects of in- 
interest to us 
of the present day, 
for it is to the sol- 
; diers of the past that 
we owe our present 
military traditions 
and customs. What 
these soldiers of the 
past did, their views on different sub- 


tense 








jects and their customs, must neces- 
sarily interest us to some degree. Con- 
sequently the older these books are, 
the more apt they are to be interest- 
ing, and above all amusing. They are 
mostly a curious mixture of regula- 
tions, admonitions and advice. 

One thing that strikes the mind of 
the student of old military books is 
the position of the women camp fol- 
lowers in the armies of the past. In 
times when military discipline was ex- 
tremely loose and looting and rapine 
were looked on as the natural spoils 
of war, these women were carried 
with the army and were considered an 
integral part of it. They had a recog- 
nized position and regularly rode or 
marched at the head of the baggage 
train. This system was approved and 
supported by the church for it was 
thought that this system tended to 
protect the women inhabitants on the 
line of march. 

The records of the post-Revolution- 
ary War army are of intense interest 
to the American officer of today. For 
only from them can be gleaned the 
intimate little details and incidents of 
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our infant Regular Army. 


They por- 
tray in turn a picture of infinite hard- 
ships, lonely posts hundreds of miles 


from civilization, wonderful marches 
and constant battles against a savage 
and implacable foe, and above all 
against that of all 
armies—disease. Small-pox was met 
with in all sections of the country 
with yellow fever epedemies in the 
more southern stations. Seandal too, 
did not neglect the army. The small 
post in the heart of the wilderness 
offered but few amusements, and of 


dread enemy 


these few, apparently none were neg- 
lected. But nevertheless in the face 
of all these odds, it must be remem- 
bered that it was this small Army of a 
few thousand men that conquered a 
vast wilderness and opened up a great 
inland empire to the settler. One has 
only to think of Lewis and Clark, 
Zebulon Pike, Fremont and many 
others of lesser fame, to realize the 
tremendous part our small but in- 
trepid Army has played in civilizing 
this vast continent. Above all else it 
should be remembered that it was the 
humble Infantrymen who performed 
the major part in this great drama of 
empire building. 

One of the most interesting char- 
acters which our Army has ever pro- 
duced was Brig. Gen. James Wilkin- 
son, who was in command of the Army 
from 1797 to about 1808. He 
never trusted very much by the gov- 
ernment and therefore was careful to 
stay away from Washington as much 
as possible. He was implicated in the 
Aaron Burr conspiracy and was shown 


was 
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to have had dealings with the Span- 
ish officials in New Orleans prior to 
1800. Much of this correspondence is 
on file in the War Department and one 
letter in particular is of interest and 
is given here in full. 


Fort Washington, 
(Cineinnati, Ohio) 
July 22, 1796. 
To Manuel Gayoso de Semos, 

* * * T beg you to write me fully 
on this question in cipher by Powers, 
whose presence in Philadelphia is 
necessary as well as to clear his own 
character attacked by Wayne (An- 
thony) as to try out the fact of the 
outrage recently offered the Spanish 
Crown in his person and to bring me 
either the person or the deposition of 
a man now under your command who 
had been suborned by Wayne to bear 
false witness against me and after- 
wards, for fear he shpuld recant, 
bribed him to leave Kentucky. Pow- 
ers will give you the perfect of this 
infamous transaction and I conjure 
you by all the ties of friendship and 
of policy to assist him on this oe- 
casion. 

If Spain does not resent the outrage 
offered to Powers in the face of all 
Kentucky! My letter to the Baron 
will explain the motives which earry 
me to Philadelphia, from thence I will 
again write you. Powers will explain 
to you circumstances which justify the 
belief of the great treachery that has 
been practiced with respect to the 
money lately sent to me. For the love 
of God my friend enjoin great secrecy 
and caution in all our concerns, never 
suffer my name to be written or spoken, 
the suspicion of Washington is wide 
awake. Beware of Bradford, the Fort 
Pitt refugee, he seeks to make peace, 
there is spys everywhere! We have a 
report that you are appointed Governor 
of Louisiana—May God grant it, as I 
presume the Baron will be promoted. 


It was shortly after this that Wilkin- 
son assumed command of the Army. 





His order book, from 1797 to 1805 is a 
perfect mine of information about the 
old Army. It gives us one of the best 
pictures that exists today of the con- 
dition of the Army of 1800, and it also 
gives us an excellent portrayal of the 
character of the Commanding General 
of the Army. As the General was con- 
stantly ‘‘on circuit’’ the Headquarters 
of the Army was wherever he happened 
to be at the moment. When stopping 
at a post he assumed complete com- 
mand of that post and no detail in the 
management of the 

enough to escape him. 


post was petty 


In July of 1797, the General arrived 
at the frontier post of Detroit, then 
spelled as the French descendants evi- 
dently pronounced it and wrote it. 
Some of the orders issued by Wilkin- 
son at this time are not only interest- 
ing but they show us the dictatorial 
power possessed by the military over 
the civilian inhabitants of the frontier 
in those days, for the Army was the 


only law and authority within hun- 
dreds of miles. 


Headquarters D’Etrou, 
17 July, 1797. 
Parole—Macanac. 
General Orders. 


At a General Court-Martial held at 
D’Etrou (Detroit) on the 15th instant 
of which Major Buell is President was 
tried— 

Corporal William Kelley of Captain 
Greaten’s company, 2d Regiment, 
charged with desertion on the 11th in- 
stant and found guilty of the Charge, 
being a break of Article lst Section 16 
of the rules and articles of war and 
sentenced to be reduced to a private 
sentinel, and to walk the Guantlet 
through the troops of this Garrison six 
times, both ranks striking at the same 
time. 

* * . . 


The Commander-in-Chief’s signal for 
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dinner in the future will be ‘‘Peas 
upon a trencher.’’ 
JAMES WILKINSON, 
Brig. Gen. 


* * * * 
Headquarters, D’Etrou, 
20 July, 1797. 
Parole—Massac. 
General Order. 

At a General Court-Martial held at 
this place on the 18th and 19th instant 
where Major John H. Buell is president 
the following prisoners were tried, viz: 

2. William Mitchell, Sutler, a pris- 
oner charged with a violation of the 
G. O. of the 12th instant in selling 
liquor without permission to a soldier, 
pleads not guilty. The Court find the 
prisoner guilty of the charge exhibited 
against him and sentence him under 
the G. O. of the 12th instant and the 
23d Article of the 13th Section of the 
rules and articles of war, to be 
drummed with a_ bottle suspended 
about his neck, with the Rouges March 
(together with Lydia Connor, camp 
follower, a prisoner arrested of the like 
offense and also tried and found 
guilty), his left hand tied to her right 
hand through the citadel, in front of 
the troops paraded, thence through the 
streets of the town, and thence to and 
around the front of the barracks of the 
soldiers in Fort Lernault, thence out 
of the Fort and along the main street 
and out of the West Gate of the town 
and never to return therein or within 
the lines of the fortifications of the 
troops of the United States on penalty 
of receiving such punishment as may 
be inflicted by sentence of a court- 
martial. 

By order of 

BRIGADIER GENERAL WILKINSON. 


Still another order showing the stern 
punishment meted out to civilians of 


evil tendencies by an Army court-mar- 
tial was issued a little later. 
follows: 


It is as 


Headquarters, 
D’Etrou, July 28, 1797. 
Parole—St. Ann. 
General Order. 
. - . - * 
Fra. Razico, an imposter, who has re- 
ported falsehoods in the town, caleu- 
lated to ruin innocent individuals, to 
affect the Public tranquility and to in- 
jure the National Service, will be 
drummed out at 2 o’clock by the East 
Gate with injunctions not to return 
within the Guards of the place under 
penalty of receiving fifty lashes. 
* * . * * 
Matthew McFall charged with incit- 
ing and endeavoring to persuade J. 
Hyland, a soldier in the service of the 
United States to desert therefrom, was 
found guilty of the Charge by a court- 
martial under the 23d Article of the 
Rules and Articles of War, is sentenced 
to receive fifty lashes, inflicted with 
wire cats, to have the left side of his 
head and right eyebrow closely shaved, 
tc be drummed with a rope about his 
neck, his head uncovered, through the 
Citadel and Fort Lernault, then 
through the streets and out of town. 
By order: GENERAL WILKINSON. 
The following extract from an order 
relative to returns and elothing will 
probably be of interest to the fathers 
of today: 


Headquarters—Camp on the 
Wabash, 
November 3d, 1797. 
‘‘The children of the army are to be 
allowed a ration a day and a woman 
who suckles an infant half a ration ex- 
tra, but no allowance to the infant.’’ 
By order of 
BRIGADIER GENERAL WILKINSON. 


The journals of Captains Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark, U. 8S. 
Infantry, on their exploring expedition 
to the Pacifie Coast in 1803-1806 are of 
deep interest to all. Especially so are 
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the records of the courts-martial held 
during the voyage up the Missouri. 
With few exceptions these courts were 
composed exclusively of enlisted men 
and it is interesting to note that they 
always found the defendants guilty, 
imposing the severe penalties—of lash- 
ing on the bare back. It is believed 
that these courts-martial are the only 
cases on record in our Army where en- 
listed men served as members of a 
court. The enlisted men of the party, 
were with the exception of a few men 
from Captain Amos Stoddard’s com- 
pany of artillery, composed of fron- 
tiermen recruited principally from 
Kentucky. These men were entirely 
unaccustomed to any measure of dis- 
cipline or personal restraint. There 
were twenty-seven enlisted men in the 
party and Captains Lewis and Clark 
had at first some difficulty in enforeing 
their orders. The following orders are 
taken from the journal of the expedi- 
tion and were written mostly by Clark. 
The spelling and punctuation are his: 
(Orderly Book; Clark) 
Camp Mouth of the Kansies, 
June 29th, 1804. 


Ordered—A Court-Martial will Set 
this day at 11 o’eclock, to consist of five 
members, for the trial of John Collins 
and Hugh Hall, Confined on Charges 
exhibited against them by Sergeant 
Floyd, agreeable to the Articles of 
War. Detail for the Court. 

Sergt. Nat. Pryor presd. 

2. John Colter 4. Pat Case Mbs. 
3. John Newman 1. J. B. Thompson 

John Potts to act as Judge advocate. 

The Court convened agreeable to 
order and proceeded to the trial of the 
Prisoners Viz: 

John Collins Charged ‘‘with getting 
drunk on his post this morning out of 
whiskey put under his charge as a Sen- 
tinel, and for suffering Hugh Hall to 
draw whiskey out of Said Barrel in- 
tended for the party.’’ 


To this Charge the prisoner pleaded 
Not Guilty. 

The Court after mature deliberation 
on the evidence adduced and are of the 
opinion that the prisoner is Guilty of 
the Charge exhibited against him, and 
do therefore sentence him to receive 
ONE HUNDRED LASHES ON HIS BEAR 
BACK, 

Hugh Hall was brought before the 
Court Charged with taking whiskey 
out of a keg this morning which whis- 
key was stored on the Bank (and under 
the charge of the Guard) contrary to 
all orders, rule, or regulations.’ 

To this charge the Prisoner ‘‘ Pleaded 
Guilty.”’ 

The Court find the prisoner Guilty 
and Sentence him to receive fifty lashes 
on his bear back. 

The Commanding Officers approve of 
the Sentence of the Court and orders 
that the Punishment take place at half 
past three this evening, at which time 
the party will Parade for inspection. 

- * 7 7 
(Orderly Book: Lewis) 
Camp New Island, 
July 12th, 1804. 

A Court-Ma(r)tial consisting of the 
two commanding officers will convene 
this day at 1 O’C. P. M. for the trial 
of such prisoners as may be brought 
before them; one of the court will act 
as Judge Advocate. 

M. Lewis. 
Wm. CLARK. 

(Clark) The Commanding officers 
Capts. M. Lewis and W. Clark consti- 
tuted themselves a Court Martial for 
the trial of such prisoners as are 
Guilty of CAPITAL cRIMEs, and under 
the Rules and Articles of War punish- 
able by Death. Alexander Willard was 
brought forward charged with ‘‘ Lying 
Down and Sleeping On His Post’’ 
Whilst a Sentinel, on The Night of the 
llth Inst. (by John Ordway Sergeant 
of the Guard) 

To this Charge the prisoner pleads 
Guilty of Lying Down and Not Guilty 
of Going to Sleep. 

The Court Duly Considering the evi- 
dence adduced, are of the opinion that 
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the Prisoner Alexdr. Willard is guilty 
of every part of the Charge exhibited 
against him it being a breach of the 
rule and Articles of War (as well as 
tending to the probable destruction of 
the party) do Sentence him to receive 
One Hundred Lashes, on His Bear 
Back, at Four Different Times In 
Equal Proportions, and Order that the 
punishment Commence this evening at 
Sunset, and continue to be inflicted (by 
the Guard) every evening until Com- 
pleted. 

Wa. CLARK. 

M. Lewis. 


The old Order Books of the Adju- 
tant General are filled with interesting 
orders, letters and incidents in general. 
One of these orders issued on June 29, 
1816, gives the qualifications deemed 
necessary for a cadet to enter West 
Point. This order is of interest for it 
gives an idea of the educational stand- 
ards of the time. The order is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Each Cadet, previous to his 
being admitted a member of the Mili- 
tary Academy, must be able to read dis- 
tinctly and pronounce correctly; to 
write a fair legible hand, and to per- 
form with facility and accuracy the 
various operations of the ground rules 
of arithmetic, both simple and com- 
pound; of the rules of reduction; of 
single and compound proportion; and 
also vulgar ane decimal fractions.’’ 

Another order found in the same 
Order Book is of peculiar interest to us 
of today as showing that the idea of the 
necessity of the duel was still strongly 
prevalent in the minds of our officers a 
century ago. The order is as follows: 

Adjutant and Inspector General’s 

Office, 
September 29, 1817. 
General Order : 

At a General Court-Martial, of 
which Lieut. Col. Towson was Presi- 
dent, convened at Fort Independence, 
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in the harbor of Boston, on the 5th day 
of August last, was tried Brevet 2d 
Lieut. E. 8. Gantt, on the following 
Charge and Specification, viz: 

Charge: Sending a challenge to an 
officer to fight a duel. 

Specification: For that the said Ed- 
ward §S. Gantt, 2nd Lieut. by brevet, at 
Fort Independence, in the harbor of 
Boston, on the 24th day of July, 1817, 
did write and send to Captain John R. 
Bell of the regiment of light artillery, 
a challenge to fight a duel, in the words 
and figures following, viz: ‘‘Sir, the 
epithets that you were pleased to be- 
stow on me yesterday are such that no 
gentleman can submit to. You there- 
fore, will either recall what you have 
said, or give me the satisfaction a gen- 
tleman must require. My friend will 
hand you this, and will settle every- 
thing.’’ 

E. Gantt, Fort Independence, 24th of 
July, 1817. * * * or words to that 
effect. 

As. Eustis, Lt. Col., 
Commanding Lt. Artillery, 
Fort Independence, 25th July, 1817. 


The Court confirm the plea of the ac- 
eused, * * * to the Charge and 
its Specifications, exhibited against 
him; and in conformity to the 25th of 
the Rules and Articles for the govern- 
ment of the Armies of the United 
States sentence him to be cashiered. 

N. Towson, 
Bvt. Lt. Col. Artillery, 
President. 
R. H. Wrvxper, 
Army Judge Advocate 
and of the Court. 


Capt. W. F. Hobart, of the light 
artillery, was tried as the carrier of the 
challenge and also sentenced to be 
eashiered but in view of the annexed 
recommendations of the court, the 
President was ‘‘pleased’’ to overrule 
the decisions of the court and ordered 
their release from arrest and their 
swords returned to them. 

The memorial of the court to the 
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President in the above case was as fol- 
LOWS: 

Your memorialists in their character 
of officers of the army, most respect- 
fully and earnestly pray the President 
of the United States, in the event of his 
approving of the proceedings and sen- 
tence of the Court, to take into consid- 
eration the tender feelings and delicate 
sensibility of an officer under a sup- 
posed outrage to his honor, and to re- 
instate Captain Hobart and Lieutenant 
Gantt. 


Whiskey had always formed an im- 
portant part of the daily ration of 
troops until 1830 when the whiskey ra- 
tion was abolished. Prior to this time 
there were frequent orders issued con- 
cerning the issue of whiskey. On May 
11, 1820, the Adjutant and Inspector 
General issued this order: ‘‘Conform- 
ably to the Act of April 14, 1818, au- 
thorizing the President to make such 
alterations in the component parts of 
the ration, as a due regard to the health 


and comfort of the army may require, 


it is hereby ordered, that in future, no 
issues will be made of the whiskey part 
of the ration to boys under eighteen 
years of age, nor to women attached to 
the army.’’ 

In December of 1830 the whiskey ra- 
tion was abolished by order of the See- 
retary of War. The report of the Sec- 
retary of War in 1831 (Lewis Cass), 
states that in 1830 there was issued to 
the 72,537 gallons of good 
whiskey at a total cost of $22,132, or a 
fraction over thirty cents a gallon. As 
the strength of the Army during that 
year was slightly over 6,100 men, each 
man therefore drew 


troops 


11.8 gallons of 
whiskey during the year. 

This same report also makes what is 
believed to be the first recommendation 
for the appointment of chaplains in 
the army. The secretary stresses the 
fact that the soldiers’ ‘‘moral culture 


was wholly neglected.”’ 


D 


Can Regular Army Fulfill Missions? 


Training officers is the principal occupation of the 
Regular Army today. Last summer, service in train- 
ing camps was the business of four out of every five 
combat officers of the Army and three out of every 
four enlisted men in the combat branches. Yet even 
so the Army cannot meet the demand. Only 33,000 
of the enrolled 49,000 candidates could be sent to 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps. Scores of re- 
quests had to be refused for officers to serve as in- 
structors in colleges and schools. The Regular Army 
has been cut so small that it can no longer even serve 
as an efficient educational York 
American. 


institution.—New 
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becomes more 
the diffi- 


culties of transporta- 


mechanieal 


tion become more 


complicated. 


artillery fire and the 
increased rate of fire 





of both artillery and 


small arms _ alone 
make the supply of ammunition a tre- 
The 
mokility of material will in itself com- 


Motor 


mendous undertaking. present 
plicate the system of supply. 


izing of the different 


Motor Transportation of the Future 
Moaj. Stuart H. Clapp, /nf., O. R. C. 


material of 


The importance of 





The coneentration will be delayed and 
the element of surprise lost. In a sue 
cessful operation the advance will mark 
time with the service of supply and the 
longer the advance continues the 
greater will be the difficulties that the 
S. O. S. will have to overcome. 

An army in retreat will by demoli- 
tion of roads, bridges, ete., add to the 
congestion. The present type of ve- 
hicle used for motor transport is fun 
serviee under 


damentally unfit for 


these conditions. It would seem that 
its use is impractical beyond the rail 
heads, until such time as the arteries 


of transportation are 





services has _ pro- 
gressed rapidly, the 
conditions met with 
in the last war mak- “ 
A War 


ing this possible. 
pended 


vast net work of 
wonderful roads 


The conditions of roads 
met with in the World 
cannot be 

upon 


opened by the engi- 
neers, and even then 
its use is decidedly 
limited. 

In a concentration 
of men and material 
the main arteries of 


de- 
again 





made the task of con- 

eentrating a great potential of men 
and supplies in a relatively short time 
comparatively easy, and the present 
system of transportation through ship- 
ping by rail and motor transport 
proved more or less adequate. 

The conditions of roads as met with 
in the World War cannot be depended 
upon again. This vast road system will 
not be available, and even if it were 
available would not be sufficient to ac- 
commodate the increased traffie due to 
advance made in the using service. 
“In any great concentration the roads 
at the front and from the railheads to 
the front will quickly become blocked. 
34 


transportation are 
eapable of clearing a definite tonnage 
of freight every 24 hours, depend- 
ing on the rate of travel. The sec- 
ondary roads which supply a given see- 
tor become overloaded and deteriorate 
The 
nearer the front the more complete is 
their destruction on 


rapidly under the natural usage. 


account of 
fire, whereas the main arteries are open 


y 
gun 


to movement of troops and supplies for 
24 hours a day. The secondary roads 
at the front can only be used during 
the hours of darkness and the rate of 
travel is reduced. These roads must be 
cleared of all traffic by daylight, there- 


fore, if a rate of travel of three miles 


Motor 
per hour can be maintained these roads 
must be closed two hours before day- 
light to clear six miles from the front. 
When traffic is resumed there can be 
no delivery of transportation until two 
hours after dark. Consequently from 
18 to 20 hours a day are lost. 

As a hypothetical case we will con- 
20-mile 
front. Let there be four primary roads 
to this The first will have 
three secondary, the second five sec- 
ondary, the third six secondary and the 
fourth two secondary roads. These will 


sider a concentration on a 


sector. 


branch off from one to six miles, from 
the front and will each have branch 
roads. Day transportation to stop six 
miles from the front. The primary 
roads will each hold 110 3-ton vehicles 
to a mile. The rate of travel to be 
eight miles per hour. Therefore in a 
twenty-four hour day each road will 
move 330 tons of freight per mile, 
2,640 tons per hour or 63,360 tons per 
day. The secondary roads will hold 
the same tonnage per mile, but the rate 
will be three miles per hour for seven 
Thus the second road 


will clear 330 tons at three miles per 


hours per day. 


hour or 990 tons per hour, but to clear 
the roads during daylight the hours 
are reduced to five working hours per 
day, or a total of 4,950 tons per day. 

As road number 1 will deliver 63,360 
tons per day and has but three second- 
ary roads each, capable of only 4,950 
tons, only 14,850 tons of its freight can 
be cleared. 

Road number 2 will have an outlet 
of 5 secondary roads of 24,750 tons. 

Road number 3 will clear 29,700 tons 
with its six secondary roads and road 
number 4 would have only two second- 
ary roads so only 9,900 tons of its 
freight will be moved. 
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Quod Erat Demonstrandum 


Outlet of Tonnage 
Tonnage Congestion 
14,850 48,510 
24,750 38,610 
29,700 33,660 
9,900 53,460 


Road 
No. Tonnage 
63,360 
63,360 
63,360 
63,360 


253,440 





79,200 174,240 
takes 
into account the movement of troops 


This calculation in no way 
and artillery materiel; no unforeseen 
delay or congestion on account of ac- 
cident or enemy gun fire. The enemy 
will have the range of all cross-roads 
and important points. The demolition 
fire of its artillery and the work of 
their bombing planes is sure to be more 
or less suecessful. The zone of night 
movement is less in depth than would 
All this will add to 
the problem. After the troops and ma- 


terial are all in place and the attack 


be safe in reality. 


is launched the situation becomes even 
more acute. For instance, the artillery 
has put over its barrage. Our heavy 
artillery has been given as_ targets, 
towns, bridges, railroads, cross-roads, 
ete. The work of demolition has been 
successful. The wire has been cut and 
the front has been drenched by field 
artillery. Troops have advaneed and 
taken their objectives and these have 
been consolidated. The artillery must 
be moved to new positions. Ammuni- 
tion must be delivered to them so that 
they can support the Infantry during 
a counter-attack. The Infantry which 
is by now exhausted must be fed and 
relieved. Roads have become impass- 


able and yet at this critical time re- 


lief must be given to the exhausted 


troops. None of the necessary supplies 
ean be moved until the engineers have 
opened the roads and in all probability 


the material most needed by the engi- 
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neers is in the congested traffic, well in 
the rear. 

The failure of the present type of 
motor transport is obvious. It has 
worked splendidly to a point and is 
suitable and efficient to a point; in- 
valuable within its limitations, but ut- 
terly inadequate beyond the primary 
roads. At this time when the success 
of the operation is still hanging in the 
balance its inability to meet its require- 
ments may be fatal. Review the situ- 
ation using a great fleet of the future 
transportation; hundreds of cross- 
eountry vehicles of various capacity 
ranging from 1,500 pounds to 5-tons, 
with speed up to eight miles per hour, 
and capable of surmounting all ob- 
stacles. 

The freight and men are taken from 
rail heads and motor transport heads 
and delivered to the using service via a 
direct route across country, without 
any of the limits of road capacity. 
These vehicles with loads suitable to the 
different services are ready and capable 
of accompanying the troops. There are 
light vehicles with food, ammunition 
and equipment for the Infantry. The 
soldier equipped for fighting and a 
quick advanee, free of his extra impedi- 
menta, has not reached exhaustion so 
soon, and being more comfotable in his 


D 


Liberty Must Be Regulated 


Liberty unregulated by law, degenerates into an- 
archy which soon becomes the most horrid of all 


despotism.—Fillmore. 


mind, with the knowledge that food 
and supplies are at hand, has made a 
sharp and determined attack. The 
consolidation of the territory taken in 
the advance progresses rapidly and full 
advantage of the situation can be taken 
as developed. He knows that the artil- 
lery is in support with ammunition. He 
knows the wounded are being cleared 
from the field without delay by cross- 
country ambulances. Lives are being 
saved by prompt medical attention, 
and his morale is comparatively above 
that of the exhausted, depressed, hun- 
gry and suffering Infantryman sup- 
ported by the present inadequate 
system. 

Visualize the result of a determined 
counter-attack in both instances. To 
date practically nothing has been done 
to develop such vehicles, and they offer 
many problems any of which can be 
worked out well and quickly, if a eon- 
eentrated effort is made and a close 
liaison established between the using 
branches and the manufacturing serv- 
ice. Track-laying vehicles are new and 
but little scientific data can be had 
concerning them. The perfection of 
power transmission, control of direc- 
tion, spring suspension and track de- 
sign offer interesting problems in a 
practically virgin field of research. 
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The Graduate of the R. O. T. C. 


Lieut. Col. George T. Everett, 320th Inf. 





VERY year the Army 
of the United States 
receives an influx of 
new officer material 
from the senior divis- 
ion of the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training 
Corps. These young 
men are the material 
upon which we must 
depend, in great part, 

for the perpetuation of the officer force 

of the Organized Reserves and are an 
additional source of material for offi- 
cers of the National 





Chiefs of Branches and Corps Area 
commanders. It is thorough, stand- 


ardized and progressive. 


In order to show in detail just how 
his instruction is conducted I will take 
the case of John Jones who enters the 
University of Blank as a freshman. 
This university is typical of the ma- 
jority which have R. 0. T. C. units. It 
requires all students who are physi- 
eally fit to enroll in the R. O. T. C. unit 
in their first two years. 

John Jones registers at the Univer- 
sity of Blank in September. Immedi- 

ately after registra- 
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Guard. It is upon 
them that will event- 
ually fall the burden 
of leading our citizen 
to victory or 
defeat in war. It is 
doubtful whether offi- 
who have not 


army 


eers 


It is upon the young 
men of the R. O. T. C. 
that will eventually fall 
the burden of leading 
our citizen army to vic- 
tory or defeat in war 


tion he reports to the 
university physician 
and is given the re- 
physical ex- 
He takes 
the result of this ex- 
to the R. 


O. T. C. headquarters 


quired 
amination. 


amination 





been on duty with 

the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
appreciate the quality and the quantity 
of the equipment of these young men 
for military duty. 

These men have successfully received 
military training for four academic 
years and are college graduates. They 
have a good general academic educa- 
tion supplemented by a fairly thorough 
military education, including at least 
six weeks in a military training camp. 
Their military education amounts to 
over 500 hours of theoretical and prac- 
tical instruction exclusive of the time 
spent in training camps. This instruc- 
tion is under specially selected Regular 
Army officers and is closely watched by 


where he is given a 
schedule of instruction, a copy of regu- 
lations and an order on the university 
property clerk for a complete uniform. 

He will, by this time, have been as- 
signed to a section for military train- 
ing. This section corresponds to his 
section in his academic course and is of 
a Size corresponding closely to that of 
a section of a rifle platoon. His section 
combined with a similar one of the 
sophomore class having the same hours 
of instruction will form one platoon of 
his company and makes possible pla- 
toon instruction when desirable. 

At least one of the hours assigned to 
John Jones for military instruction is 
that assigned to all other members of 
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the R. O. T. C. Unit. The War Depart- 
ment requirements are that the hours 
assigned to military instruction shall 
not be those normally used by the stu- 
dents for study, athletics or recreation. 

John Jones now enters upon his aca- 
demie course and his military instrue- 
tion. He has been issued a complete 
uniform, 
scheduled 


equipment necessary for 
been re- 


quired to purchase the necessary mili- 


instruction, has 
tary text books, and has been assigned 
lessons for theoretical instruction. He 
finds that he has two hours per week 
of individual instruction in small sec- 
tions and at least one hour per week 
drill in his company under his own R. 
O. T. C. officers and non-commissioned 
officers. 

He is required to wear his uniform 
to all military instruction. He may 
wear it at other times but when he does 
so he is required to wear it as pre- 
scribed and to conform to the rules of 
military courtesy. He is required to 
keep his uniform neatly pressed at all 
times, his shoes properly shined and to 
wear his complete uniform without any 
additions or subtractions. 

During this year he learns how to 
drill in close and extended order; the 
rules of military courtesy ; the nomen- 
clature of the rifle and how to fire it; 
range practice and coaching methods; 
gallery practice and firing at landscape 
targets; scouting and patrolling; In- 
fantry equipment; guard duty; signal- 
ling; citizenship and the meaning of 
duty and honor. 

Military discipline is instilled by 
kind but firm leadership bidding for his 
loyal support. He is taught the rea- 
sons for discipline, not only in the 
Army, but in every walk of life. He is 
carefully instructed in the few require- 
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ments of the military department of 
which he is a member and is carefully 
checked up in all shortcomings. 

He finds that if he is late at class or 
drill he has to attend an additional 
hour; if he is absent he has to attend 
two additional hours. If he accumu- 
lates lates or absences, or fails to make 
passing grades he is conditioned, has 
to pay a fee for condition examination 
and if he fails is dropped from the 
rolls of the institution. He finds that 
he must pass in his military subjects in 
order to continue his college career. 

He receives physical drills and in- 
struction in caring for his body, with 
the result that he is erect, has lost his 
awkwardness, has gained weight and 
bettered his health. He learns the du- 
ties of scouts and how to lead a patrol. 
He learns how to fit and use the Infan- 
try equipment. He learns how to sig- 
nal with International Morse code and 
semaphore. He learns all the essen- 
tials of interior guard duty. 

In fact, at the end of his first col- 


lege year, John Jones is a very good 


example of what a private soldier 
should be. His instruction has been in- 
dividual. He has been made to study 
and recite every time he attends class. 
He hasn’t learned much comparatively, 
but he has learned it thoroughly. 
Counting the time he has spent in 
study he has almost twice as many 
hours of military instruction as a pri- 
vate soldier in the Regular Army or 
National Guard would receive in the 
corresponding number of hours spent 
at drill. 

At the end of his first year John 
Jones is offered the opportunity of at- 
tending one of the Army training 
eamps at government expense. Many 
John Joneses take advantage of this 
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opportunity at the end of the first or 
second college year. 

During his second year at the uni- 
versity, Jones is a corporal in the same 
company he was in the year before. 
As such he has an opportunity to put 
into practice what he learned the year 
before. He has seven freshmen for 
whose instruction at drill he is respon- 
sible. In addition to teaching them the 
rudiments of drill he is responsible for 
their promptness in assembling, for 
their conduct during drill and for their 
personal appearance. He is beginning 
to learn leadership. 

His own instruction this year, in ad- 
dition to learning the duties of squad 
leader and section guide at drill and in 
tactical problems, is a thorough course 
in musketry, map reading and military 
sketching, military hygiene, sanitation 
and first aid. He learns the character- 
isties and technique of the bayonet, the 
automatic rifle, the hand grenade and 
the rifle grenade. The mastery of these 
subjects with his experience in leader- 
ship at drill and in tactical problems 
fits John Jones for advancement to the 
grade of sergeant at the beginning of 
his third college year. 

At this stage of their military train- 
ing, many John Joneses leave college 
or for various reasons fail to continue 
their military training. It would be 
advantageous to National Guard re- 
eruiting parties to get in touch with 
these young men as excellent material 
for non-commissioned officers in their 
commands, 

At the beginning of his third year at 
the University of Blank, John Jones is 
offered the opportunity of continuing 
his military training at the university 
by signing a contract with the govern- 
ment, which binds him, on his part, to 
continue his military training for two 


more years and to attend a training 
camp for six weeks at the end of his 
first or second year in the advance 
course as a prerequisite to his graduat- 
ing from the university; which binds 
the university not to grant him a di- 
ploma unless he fulfills his contract; 
and which binds the government to 
furnish him a uniform or commutation 
therefore, a ration allowance or com- 
mutation therefor, his expenses to and 
from training camp and while at such 
camp, and to give him a commission as 
a second lieutenant in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps or a certificate of eligi- 
bility therefor. 

John Jones finds also that by eleet- 
ing military instruction he can obtain 
full eredit, hour for hour, as for any 
other elective subject. 

He decides to enroll for two more 
years in the R. O. T. C. unit. He and 
other members of his class are meas- 
ured by a tailor and in due time is 
furnished with an officer’s tailor-made 
uniform, paid for from his commuta- 
tion money in lieu of a uniform. 

He is now made a sergeant in his 
company and continues developing his 
qualities of leadership by drilling and 
instructing sections and platoons. He 
finds that instead of three hours’ mili- 
tary training per week he now has five 
hours per week. 

His course this year in addition to 
command and leadership, consists of a 
thorough study of the characteristics 
and technique of the machine gun, the 
37-mm. gun, and the 3-inch light mor- 
tar. He is also taught field engineer- 
ing, topography and military law. 
These subjects are all taught in smatl 
classes of not more than ten students, 
which makes possible the greatest 
amount of individual instruction. 














At the end of this year John Jones 
attends a training camp for six weeks. 
He is under military discipline 24 
hours of each day. He is given an op- 
portunity to qualify with the rifle and 
other Infantry arms. He is given a 
thorough course in all branches of In- 
fantry training, including maneuvers 
as part of a large body of troops. This 
is his one greatest opportunity to put 
into practice what he has learned the 
past three years. He finds that it is 
hard work, but it increases his interest 
in military training and he profits 
thereby. 

During his fourth year at the uni- 
versity, Jones is made an officer in the 
R. O. T. C. unit. He now is given a 
thorough practical course in command 
and leadership involving the use of 
troops up to include the Infantry bat- 
talion and the special companies of the 
Infantry regiment. 

He discovers that heretofore he has 
been learning the mechanies of drill, 
musketry, ete., and the technique of the 
rifle, automatie rifle, machine gun, 
37-mm. gun, light mortar, ete. Now he 
is given a thorough course in the tac- 
ties of these arms and of Infantry with 
its various weapons. He begins to know 
what an ‘‘estimate of the situation’’ is. 
He learns how to make quick, accurate 
decisions, and issue clear, simple, con- 
cise orders. He learns how to lead 
troops on the map, on the sand table, 
relief map, and on the ground. He 
learns the technique of map problems, 
tactical walks, one-sided and two-sided 
war games. His course in tactics em- 
braces over 90 hours and his instrue- 
tion is individual. 


In addition, he is given a course in 
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military history. From this he learns 
the real facts of our national struggles 
and the mistakes that have been made. 
He learns that we are not unbeatable 
unless prepared ; that there is no better 
material for a soldier than the native 
American, but that untrained he is no 
match for foreign, trained troops. 

He also has a course in administra- 
tion which teaches him the value of 
properly prepared correspondence. He 
learns how to write a military letter, 
how to make requisitions for needed 
supplies, how to keep records and make 
reports. 

At the end of his four years’ course 
we find John Jones a deserving and 
fairly well trained second lieutenant in 
the Organized Reserves. He is patri- 
otic. He wants to keep prepared for 
the defense of his country and to fit 
himself for the higher grades. 

The John Joneses will constitute the 
greater part of the officer force we will 
need in any future emergency. They 
have had more training and more pro- 
gressive training than the veteran of 
the last war, lacking of course actual 
experience in battle or in training a 
large army. We must further his train- 
ing, utilize what he has, satisfy his nat- 
ural ambition to rise in rank, and 
above all, keep him interested in the 
profession of arms and in the Organ- 
ized Reserves or the National Guard. 
This is a problem that we must solve. 
I hope it will be solved so that as we 
veterans grow old and have to step out 
of harness, we will feel safe in the 
knowledge that we have turned over 
our job to younger men, who had bet- 
ter opportunities than we had and who 
are better trained than we were. For 
where do we go if we don’t improve? 
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Are We Defeating Ourselves? 
Capt. Charles S. Coulter, /nf. 


T has been said many 
times that no country 
within the memory of 
man has been so 
thoroughly sold on 
publicity as is the 
United States today. 
The remark, in its 
many forms, is not 
without truth to any- 
one who makes even 

a casual study of the publicity that is 

being promulgated on every conceiv- 

able subject from family quarrels and 











squabbles of rich or 


units which are sending reams and 
reams of stuff to the city editors of al! 
metropolitan papers every day, includ- 
ing Sundays, holidays and feast days 

Within the Army of the United 
States we find many agencies, all work- 
ing to disseminate news of their activi 
ties or of some special event from a 
football game between the Infantry 
School and the All-Marines, to a party 
somewhere to raise funds for dogs with 
We read columns every 
week about this or that activity, and it 
is this which 


distemper. 
causes us to wonder 
whether or not, in its 





prominent families, 


to the selling of the 


desire to let the pub- 


know about the 


latest type safety 
pin, or the spreading 
of propaganda about 
the latest Oriental 


eult. 


Seeking publicity as the _ lic 


Army is constantly do- 
ing, it is missing a very 
substantial bet in not 
having either Army or 
War Department on 


Army, someone some 
where is not missing 
a good bet in pub- 
lieity. 


In the first place, 


estab- 
lishments, banks and to 
bankers, 


Industrial 


the 


brokers, one 


prize-fight promoters 
and 


prize fighters, 


everything that pertains 
service in 
of the three 
ponents of the Army 


there are certain 
any basie arms which do 


com- not need the 


, 


‘“‘Army,’’ or the 


term 





hootleggers, prohibi- 

tionists and officers of the Anti-Saloon 
League, women’s clubs and sewing 
circles, society climbers, actors and 
actresses, politicians and office holders, 
the Prohibition Unit of the Treasury 
Department, unions of various sorts 
from laborers to ministers, churches, 
theatres, dance halls, resorts, railroads, 
and every agency that we touch from 
the time we get up in the morning un- 
til we reluctantly put out the light at 
night have their publicity agents or 


same term amplified 
to ‘‘United States 
Army,”’ in order to hook them up defi- 
nitely with the Army. On the other 
hand, there are certain branches that 
have their counterpart in the Navy or 
the Marine Corps, or 


, mayhap, in the 
Coast Guard or the United States Pub- 
lie Health Service, and these should 
always carry the name Army, in order 
that the public should grow to think 
of their accomplishments as those of 
the Army and the War Department, 
and not of some separate agency. 





‘A study in publicity opportunities within the Army of the United States. 
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We hear much about the Air Service, 
but rarely about the ‘‘ Army Air Serv- 
ice.’’ It happens that there is an Air 
Service in the Marine Corps, one in 
the Navy, one connected with the Coast 
Guard, and one in the Post Office De- 
partment. The needs of all these are 
not analagous, nor are their accom- 
nlishments the same or along the same 
lines. When the world flyers went 
around the globe there was no doubt 
about their belonging to the Army, for 
their publicity read that way, after 
they had left the shores of the United 
States. It would, because the foreign 
countries they visited would not under- 
stand anything else. But it was neces- 
sary for our Air Service recently to 
eall attention to the fact that one of 
its airships had flown from the At- 
lantie Coast to the Pacifie Coast, before 
the historv-making flight of the Shen- 
The former flight had made 
so little impression on the general pub- 
lie that Junius B. Wood, one of the 
really great war correspondents and 


andoah. 


newspapermen of the day, lost sight of 
it in one of his dispatches filed from 
the flicht. If it had been unmistakably 
labeled Army, it is altogether a safe 
statement that Mr. Wood would have 
remembered it. 

Again we have, within the Army, 
a Chemical Warfare Service. This 
service, for various reasons receives 
much publicity. It works with various 
other departments of the Government 
outside the War Department, and is 
especially in demand in the suppres- 
sion of various insect and reptile pests 
Rarely, if 
ever, is the publicity put out in such 
a manner that the Army is indelibly 
impressed on the minds of the public. 
Indeed, in so far as one can remember, 


in agricultural regions. 
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the word ‘‘ Army’’ has never appeared, 
in connection with the Chemical War 
fare Service accomplishments, in the 
newspapers. 

Two branches of the Army have de 
finitely dropped the word ‘‘Army’”’ 
in connection with their activities, and 
the public that is out of touch with 
things pertaining to the land forces of 
the country, does not know that these 
two branches belong to the Army. 
These are the Quartermaster Corps 
and the Signal Corps. Contracts are 
made and shipments are sent to the 
““U. S. Quartermaster Corps.’’ Prop- 
erty is handled in the name of the 
Quartermaster Corps, and boats are 
operated by the Quartermaster Corps 

We hear much in the newspapers 
and elsewhere about signalling appar- 
atus, and wireless accomplishments. 
We hear about the network that con- 
nects not the War Department, but 
Washington, with all parts of the 
country. We have read many stories 
about the new cable that is being laid 
between the main country and Alaska, 
and it is all being done, not by the 
Army Signal Corps, but by the 
“United States Signal Corps.’’ This 
notwithstanding the fact that the Navy 
and the Marine Corps both have very 
efficient Signal Corps of their own, 
which have fully the same rights to the 
name, United States. 

The Corps of Engineers handles all 
river and harbor improvement work 
done throughout the country. In ad- 
dition many other works are under- 
taken by the Engineers from time to 
time, such as building bridges in Wash- 
ington to handling large undertakings 
elsewhere. We never remember hav- 
ing seen any publicity hooking the 
word Army to the Corps of Engineers, 
and we have handled large amounts 
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of this publicity as a civilian news ter, and if the name Army were defi 
gatherer and writer. nitely ordered to be attached to all 

All of this is not an assertion that publicity that is sent out from any 
the branches in question, and several agency of the War Department, the 
others as well, are doing things that resulting education of the masses 
are wrong. But, the Army of the would eliminate, to a very large de 


United States has many foes that are gree, much of the unfavorable com 


not foreign enemies, but which are ment that is now directed toward us 
within our own country which are Seeking publicity as the Army is con- 
constantly working against our best  stantly doing, it is missing a very sub 
interests. If the Army were definitely stantial bet in not having either Army 
hooked up with every activity that is or War Department on everything 
given publicity, no matter what branch that pertains to the service in any one 
of the service were handling the mat- of the three components of the Army 
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General Farnsworth’s Sound Recommendations 


Ceaseless improvement in small arms, machine guns 
and ammunition creates the necessity for still greater 
attention to target practice throughout the forces 
composing the Army of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Charles S. Farnsworth, Chief of Infan- 
try, is alert to the situation. Jn his report to Secre- 
tary Weeks he outlines plans to raise the already 
high standard by further developing the individual 
marksmanship. In the Regular Army great stress has 
been laid on qualifying and classifying the men 
armed with the rifle or the pistol * * * 

So far as personnel is concerned, everything pos- 
sible is being done to render the Regular Infantry 
thoroughly conversant with its weapons. Every weak 
point is sought assiduously, that it may be strength- 
ened or eliminated. 

As to target practice for the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps, General Farnsworth notes that the 
courses are too brief. He recommends that more time 
be given this subject and that bayonet instruction be 
omitted. That is an excellent suggestion and it should 
be adopted; skill with rifle, pistol and machine gun is 
esssential, particularly for the Infantry. General 
Farnsworth is giving the problem his unremitting at- 
tention, that our soldiers may excel in this regard. — 
San Antonio Express. 











Athletic Policy of:Infantry School 
Col. A. W. Bjornstad, Inf. 


“UST recently, after 
turning over the of- 
fice of president of 
| the Infantry School 


il 


Athletic Association 


C. Johnson, I looked 
| back over the pecu- 
i liar history of ath- 
= letics at Fort Ben- 

ning during the fif- 

teen months that I have been here. 





The athletic policy appears to me now 
to be built on a proper foundation and 
to serve its proper purpose. The 
casual onlooker looks upon the ath- 
letic policy with no other background 
than the immediate results of the most 
recent games or competitions that he 
has witnessed. Thus, there is the gen- 
eral impression that the Infantry 
School has evolved a successful ath- 
letic policy. This impression is based 
on the success of our football season. 

The season was a great success, duc 
to the intelligent and conscientious 
work of Majors Hill and Milburn and 
to the fine spirit and willingness of 
the players and all others connected 
with the two teams. It should be 
noted that we did maintain two teams, 
each being a contestant for a distinct 
championship. We won one and lost 
one. Also, we won all the games lead- 
ing up to these two championship 
games. But to my mind this single 
success is not a reliable test of the 
eapability of the Infantry School ath- 
letie policy and plan. The mainte- 
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nance of a high grade Infantry School 
team in each of the major sports is 
merely the capstone to an athletic 
structure that is not yet clearly vis- 
ualized by many of our friends, or 
even by all organization commanders, 
instructors and students at the Infan- 
try School. 

There is a very compelling reason 
for a broad athletic policy at the In- 
fantry School. Our basic training 
regulations for all arms, known as 
TR 10-5, evolved by the War Depart- 
ment Géneral Staff nearly three years 
ago after a most exhaustive study of 
the factors that contribute to the effi- 
cient training of military units, lays 
it down as a fundamental require- 
fent that the military training of 
Army units must include athletics and 
physical training. Every officer who 
has had experience in the upbuilding 
of an Infantry unit knows that these 
basic training regulations are cor- 
rectly conceived in this respect. The 
formal War Department instructions 
to the Infantry School setting forth 
the curriculum of the various instruc- 
tional courses of the school naturally 
includes physical training and ath 
leties. In other words, the Infantry 
School is very properly charged with 
instructing officers in the management 
and coaching of athletics and physical 
training in military units. The War 
Department instructions should gov- 
ern us in this respect. It does nothing 
more than carry out the principles of 
the basic training regulations of which 
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| have spoken. Now, the Infantry 
School, when it is charged with the 
duty of instructing in any subject, 
proposes to handle that subject as ef- 
ficiently and completely as is ha- 
manly possible. It is just as much our 
duty to teach physical training and 
athletics effectively as it is to teach 
machine guns, topography, tactics, or 
any other subject. This is the phase 
of our athletic work that seems so dif- 
ficult for many officers to grasp. 

No one ever learns chemistry by 
listening to lectures. Lectures on 
chemistry are merely orientation re- 
marks preparatory to the real instruc- 
tion which is laboratory work. If the 
Infantry School were to confine its in- 
struction in athletics and physical 
training to a series of lectures the re- 
sults would be negligible. We must 
demonstrate by actual performance 
the character of athletics and physical 
training that is so vital a part of mili- 
tary training. This means that the 
troops stationed at Fort Benning 
should have typical athletic and physi- 
cal training programs as contemplated 
by the basic training regulations. It 
also means that student officers must 
have the advantages of a practical 
laboratory. There are two distinct 
phases to the work of student officers. 
First, actual participation by them- 
selves for their own physical welfare ; 
second, and more important, instruc- 
tion in coaching, officiating, and man- 
aging. We need laboratory work 
much more than we need lectures. 
The entire Infantry School idea is that 
instruction should be by actual demon- 
stration on the ground by trained 
units. What possible excuse could we 
have for failing to apply this idea to 
athletics and physical training? 





The Infantry School aspires to be 
the recognized center for all Infan- 
try training subjects. It is expected 
to be the center. We have the same 
obligation to make the Infantry 
School the Infantry center for ath- 
letics and physical training that we 
have to make it the center for train- 
ing in Infantry weapons and tacties. 

Physical training and athleties are 
not the same. Physical training is 
usually provided for by means that 
are analagous to drills. Athletics are 
different. They are represented by 
competitive games which have inher- 
ent mind interest and which develop 
team work, esprit, and a psychologi- 
cal quality which we call good sports- 
manship. Among these games are 
some which are very properly desig- 
nated as fighting games, such as foot- 
ball, lacrosse, and polo. 

In view of all this I claim with en- 
tire confidence that there is no educa- 
tional or training institution in the 
country that has such a vital need for 
an athletic policy that will build up 
an athletic and physical training sys- 
tem. Our aim is not a series of spec- 
tacles for the entertainment of our- 
selves and the public. Our aim is not 
even limited to the physical and psy- 
chological upbuilding of those who 
participate in athletics at Fort Ben- 
ning. Our ultimate aim is no less than 
the creation of a system and the de- 
velopment of an instructor corps that 
will quickly produce the physical 
training standard so necessary in war. 
Americans do not realize what a large 
proportion of young men, apparently 
physically fit to be soldiers, are far 
from fit for the arduous and all im 
portant work of Infantry soldiers un- 
til they have been practically rebuilt 
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physically under the supervision of 
competent leaders. 
bers will run into 


In war, their num- 
the 
The time available will be 


hundreds of 
thousands. 
short. Every Army officer must know 
how to tackle this side of training ef- 
What edu- 
cational institution in America has an 


ficiently and immediately. 


athletic mission more urgent and im- 
portant than ours? 


Athletic Policy of 


Infantry School 


This explains the purpose of our 
athletic plans. We shall develop all 
of the competitive games that it is 
practicable to develop in Infantry 
the These 


games and teams, together with the 


units down to company. 
straight physical training work and 
the splendid athletie plant that we are 
building, will constitute the labora- 
tory that akes our athletic training 


In building up our athletic policy 
we favor the fighting games. The In. 
fantry needs these games more than 


course practical instead of theo- 


retical. 


les dike ae i My advice to unit commanders in 
any other institution. They develop na ; . 
: ‘ the Regular Army is to keep their 
mental and physical endurance and 


the spirit of tactical team work. They 
teach men to do their jobs without 


units on the sport page of local news- 
papers. It will help to keep them off 
the seandal page. The other pages are 
They deal 


finance and other activities that do 


thought of the bruises and bumps and 


closed. with polities, 


the possibility of more serious injury. 
Fighting games, such as football, la- 
Learn to 


not coneern Army units. 


crosse, and polo, develop the kind of 
spirit that is indispensable to Infan- *@ke young men—and newspapers—as 


try. It is our business to develop this they are. A fine athletie policy and 
plant will build fine morale and at- 
tract a better class of recruits. Keep 
on the sport page. Keep off the scan 


The first will automatically 


spirit and this system in the Infantry 
of the Regular Army in order that our 
mobilized Infantry at the outbreak of 
dal page. 
achieve the second. 
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Denver on National Defense 

The following resolutions were adopted by the 
Denver (Col.) Chamber of Commerce, which realizes 
the condition in which inadequate appropriations 
have placed our Regular Army : 

Wuenreas, It is apparent to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the City and County of Denver that the 
forees of Regular troops now maintained by the 
United States for the training of its citizen soldiers is 
entirely inadequate properly to carry on the program 
of the National Defense Act; now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the Chamber of Commerce petition 
our Representatives for this State, and those from 
other States, to initiate and support any suitable bill 
which will remedy the defect as now apparently 
exists. 


war can quickly be made a powerful 
fighting force. 
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fire 


and 


| HE 


| |} and 


principle of 
movement 
the related principle 
of fire superiority 


constitute most im- 
portant fundamentals 
in Infantry tacties. 
The ultimate object 
of all military train- 
ing and of all mili- 





tary operations is 
success in battle. 

battle is 
when the Infantry of 


that it is 


Sueecess in consummated 


only one side 


eoneludes 


fire elements to suecessive positions 
from which fire can successfully be de- 
livered and maintained on the hostile 
position, and to take that position ulti- 


mately, and to pursue. 
It will be noted immediately that fire 
and movement are interdependent. 
‘“When with smaller 
the 


great army, I rapidly grouped my own 


Napoleon said : 


forces, I was in presence of a 
forces and fell like lighting on one of 
the wings which I destroyed. I then 
took advantage of the disorder which 
such maneuver always caused in the 


enemys ’s ranks to at- 





beaten and_ retires 
from the field, or is 
dest roy ed. Even 


poorly trained Infan- tion. 


try ean seldom, if 
ever, be driven from 
necessitates 


movement. 


its position by fire 


alone. Therefore, it 
heeomes necessary to 


attack by advancing 


It is impossible to shoot 
an enemy out of a posi- = ™) 
To get him out it 
is necessary to close with 
him. ‘To close with him 
the 


must be covered by fire 


tack him at another 
point, always with all 


The 


above quotat ion, 


forees.”’ 
while referring te 
large units, is equally 


use of applicable to smaller 
Movement organizations 


Movement, when in 





if the Infantry of the 

enemy is to be foreed to the conclusion 
that it is beaten, or is to be dest royed. 
In other words, decisive results in 4 
the 
offensive, and the essence of the offen- 


battle can be obtained only by 


sive is to advance. 
Infantry has two general methods of 
action in attack: 


1. The Infantry uses the fire of its 
own and supporting weapons to subdue 
or weaken the hostile fire and to make 
possible its own movement within the 
area covered by effective hostile fire. 

2. The Infantry uses the movement 
of its own and supporting units in 
order to advance the assaulting and 





eontact with an 
enemy, while essen 
tial to suecess, is seldom feasible un 


less it be covered by fire. Little will 
be accomplished by the offensive if fire 
alone is used. Even on the defensive, 
the effect of fire is greatly increased 
if it is accomplished by movement 
(counter-attack ) 

It may be said, then, that suecess in 
battle depends upon the skillful combi 
nation of the two methods of Infantry 
operations. It is well to stress the 
point that movement is essential to de- 
battle 


means 


and 
that 


cisive success in modern 
that fire is primarily a 


makes movement possible 


‘From a recent conference at the Infantry School 
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Innumerable examples of the success- 
ful combination of fire and movement 
ean be found in the operations of the 
World War. On October 9, 1918, one 
battalion of the 3d Division was ad- 
vancing east of Romagne. The friend- 
ly artillery fire had become ineffective. 
The right of the line advanced rapidly 
and secured a low hill in its front, the 
left of the line was held up by a strong 
German machine gun nest. The com- 
pany holding the hill on the right util- 
ized its support platoon in delivering 
an intense flanking fire against the 
Jerman machine gun nest, assisting 
the left of the line to resume its ad- 
vance, first by making rushes with 
small subdivisions and later by moving 
forward en masse covered by assault 
fire. 

A further example of assault fire, 
which in itself is a combination of fire 
and movement, can be found in the 
record of the operations of the 23d In- 
fantry at Vaux. 

On July 1, 1918, an assault was 
made on Vaux by one battalion of the 
9th Infantry and one of the 23d In- 
fantry. The attack was eminently 
successful. The objectives were 
reached on scheduled time, 500 prison- 
ers were taken, and one hostile regi- 
ment was annihilated. The attacking 
force suffered only a minimum loss. 
The company on the left of the attack- 
ing line, having a front of 300 meters, 
was composed of twenty veterans and 
the rest were green men. The attack 
started forward under cover of a tre- 
mendous barrage. When about 200 
meters from the edge of the woods, 
which constituted their objective, the 
company was subjected to heavy rifle 
and machine gun fire and began to 
waver. Assault fire (or marching fire, 


as it was then ealled) was ordered and 
the attack immediately went forward 
and cleaned up the woods. 


While an attack is necessary if de- 
cisive results are to be obtained, it is 
more difficult for the troops directly 
concerned to attack than it is to defend. 
Every improvement in the range of fire 
arms has made wider the fire swept 
zone over which attacking Infantry 
must pass before it can close with the 
enemy. The task of the Infantry is to 
cross the fire swept zone, close with the 
enemy Infantry, and destroy it. To 
accomplish its task the Infantry must 
use movement to reach close quarters. 
It must advance preferably from cover 
to cover, endeavoring to minimize the 
effects of the hostile fire by quickness 
of movement, and, when within effec- 
tibe range, by covering its own move- 
ment by fire. By movement it carries 
out the scheme of maneuver assigned 
to it by higher commanders. By its 
own fire, combined with that of sup- 
porting fire units, the Infantry beats 
down the hostile fire, thereby making 
movement possible. Modern history 
affords many instances in which troops 
with little training and even little dis- 
cipline have given a good account of 
themselves when placed in trenches and 
assigned a purely passive defensive 
mission. But history also shows that a 
successful attack, on the other hand, 
makes the most extraordinary demands 
upon the skill, training, and discipline 
of the Infantry. 

The fire of all possible supporting 
fire units should be used to aid the 
advance of the Infantry. The distant 
artillery fire and aeroplane bombing 
will not be under the command of the 
Infantry assaulting units, but this fire 
should be so coordinated that the maxi- 
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mum assistance will be given to the 
Infantry at the crisis of the action. 
The supporting fire of the divisional 
artillery is also outside the command 
of the Infantry, but should be so ar- 
ranged as to assist the advance to the 
Its fire is frequently sup- 
plemented by the distant artillery of 
The covering fire, un- 
der the direet command of Infantry 


minimum. 
heavy calibers. 


battalion commanders, is provided by 
Infantry eannon (such as the 37-mm. 
eun), machine guns, howitzers (such 
as the 3-inch trench mortar), and such 
other weapons as may be attached to 
This fire gives the bat- 
talion commander a method of influ- 
eneing the attack. 


the battalions. 


He can swing this 
fire rapidly from objective to objec- 
tive. He ean supplement the support- 
ing artillery at points where it is in- 
effective or slow to arrive with its fire. 
He can eoneentrate it more quickly 
than artillery on points holding up 
The front line 
fire, consisting of the direct fire of 
rifles, automatic rifles, grenades, and 
other hand weapons, is under the di- 
rection of the smaller units. It is 


elements in the line. 


rather inflexible as it necessarily is em- 
ployed against targets which are im- 
portant only to the small unit con- 
cerned. As the attack nears the hos- 
tile position other classes of fire (sup- 
porting and covering) must cease or 
shift to other targets. The front line 
fire is available up to the moment of 
physieal contact. 

The Infantry must be trained to 
profit by the different methods of fire 
which support it and facilitate its 
movement forward. It should be 
trained also to have confidence in its 
own fire power and to rely on its own 
fire to help it forward. The Infantry 





must be prepared always to continue 
its forward movement even when the 
fire of the supporting units fail or 
must discontinue. 

Finally, Infantry has 
closed to striking distance of the enemy 
and, perforce, the supporting fire must 
cease, the Infantry must be able to 
make a skillful use of fire and move- 
ment and complete the overthrow of the 


when the 


hostile force by delivering an assault. 

Supporting fire by all weapons 
should continue as long as possible to 
facilitate the forward movement. This 
applies especially to the fire of the 
artillery. In Manchuria, the Japanese 
artillery continued to fire right up to 
the last moment even at the risk of 
causing casualties in the ranks of its 
own Infantry. This has happened sev- 
eral times. 

This is the essential point; the artil- 
lery maintains its fire with growing in- 
tensity up to the last possible moment. 
If by some mischance the artillery 
should cease to fire, the attacking In- 
fantry should keep on. Attacking In- 
fantry should be indoctrinated with the 
idea that, once it starts, it keeps on 
going though the supporting fire slack- 
ens or fails. 

The World War has demonstrated 
the absolute futility of attempting to 
shell troops out of position. It demon- 
strated that to make movement effee- 
tive, fire must accompany the troops 
up to the last moment. It would ap- 
pear that the Germans at Verdun ex- 
pected to blast their way through with 
artillery fire so that the Infantry would 
merely have to move forward and oc- 
cupy the various positions. 

On the Somme in 1916, after days of 
shelling that completely changed the 
configuration of the ground and blotted 
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out entire trench systems, the attacking 
Infantry found groups of Germans 
holding to the front line trenches. 
Later in the war the Allies adopted 
an expedient of holding line 
trenches with few troops during violent 


front 


bombardments and when, following the 
artillery preparation the Germans ad- 
vanced met by the full 


strength of the Allies which had moved 


they were 


forward in time to meet the attack. 
History teaches us that improvement 
in range and in the destructive effects 
of firearms must be accompanied by a 
modification of tactical for- 
mations. The Greek which 
were suitable for meeting the attack of 
the Persian hordes would be fatal in 
front of a single section of machine 
In our Civil War the supporting 
with comparative safety 


constant 


masses, 


guns. 
lines were 
maneuvered in close order not far be- 
hind their skirmishers, who, today, be- 
cause of the flat trajectory of the mod- 
ern rifle, would suffer many casualties 
shots which over the fir- 
ing line. As the range of weapons and 
the rapidity of fire increase death can 
be dealt out to many at greater and 
greater distances. Formations for at- 
tack continuously grow more open in 
order to afford poorer targets for the 


defender’s fire. 


from pass 


Not only is it necessary to consider 
the physical effect of the hostile fire in 
determining the formation to be adopt- 
ed for advancing under that fire, but it 
is necessary as well to consider the ef- 
fect of the formation upon the minds 
of the men and the minds of the enemy. 
A dispersed formation gives the enemy 
poor targets, and therefore, makes it 
harder to obtain physical results from 
his fire. But in dispersed formations 
many of the men are not directly under 


the eyes of their officers. Human na 
ture, which is always at work in each 
individual trying to persuade him t 
lie down and let somebody else gi 
ahead to do the hard fighting, has in 
such a formation better chance of over- 
coming the will. This mental factor 
therefore, is better controlled in a close 
formation, in which the will of the in- 
dividual is influenced by the example 
of his officer and his comrades. The 
close formation has frequently, also, a 
depressing effect upon the morale of 
the enemy. We find, accordingly, that 
certain regulations of as late a date as 
1916, counsel the assault in close lines, 
shoulder to shoulder, and the mainte- 
nance of perfect alignment, because of 
the vastly greater effect such as orderly 
advanee has on the nerves of the de- 
fenders. 

The introduction of the machine gu 
which made its first considerable ap- 
pearance on the side of the French in 
the war of 1870 promptly taught the 
Germans that the day of close order for- 
mations was past. The Germans used 
the formation of dense successive lines 
during their advance through Belgium 
in the early part of the World War. 
Experience soon taught them, however, 
that, while this formation afforded ex- 
cellent control, it resulted in excessive 
They, therefore, changed 
their formations to more extended lines 
with greater distances and intervals. 

The Boer War of 1899 found both 
sides armed with high powered maga- 
zine rifles. The English, accustomed 
in their little wars to overrun poorly 
armed savages with comparative ease, 
were surprised by the intensity and 
effect of the Boer fire. To minimize 
losses, they promptly went to an ex- 
treme in dispersion, even attempting 


casualties. 
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at times to attack with intervals of 10 
to 15 yards between skirmishers. These 
thin little fire, 
the men were not under control, and 
the lines had no weight for shock ac- 
that is, for assault with the 
bayonet. 

To return to the physical factor 
again, in order to give our own fire the 
evreatest possible effect, dense skirmish 
lines are required; while, as we have 
seen, thin lines furnish 
targets to the enemy. It 
therefore, that the formations in use at 


lines could develop 


tion; 


the poorest 
is evident, 


any tactical period are largely in the 
nature of a compromise between con- 
flicting requirements. 

To sum up; it is impossible to shoot 
an enemy out of a position, to get him 
out it is necessary to close with him. 
To close with him necessitates the use 
of movement. Movement must be cov- 
ered by fire. 

FIRE SUPERIORITY 

By fire superiority is meant fire of 
such effective nature imposed upon the 
enemy that it reduces his morale and 
decreases the effectiveness of his fire. 
The term does not necessarily imply an 
overwhelming fire, but rather fire ac- 
tion so well controlled and directed, 
and so accurate, that, in attack, our 
troops are enabled by it to continue the 
advance; or, that, in the defense, the 
hostile advance will be stopped. 

An important factor of fire superi- 
ority consists of the combined fire of 
all the weapons available. Fire of the 
Infantry weapons must be coordinated 
with the fire of the supporting arms. 

Fire superiority does not necessarily 
mean fire that will destroy the enemy 
and his works. However, it does im- 
ply fire of such a character that the 
enemy becomes unable to return the 
fire effectively. 
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Attacking Infantry should be indoe- 
trinated with the idea that artillery is 
to assist them; that its fire is a means 
to an end and that that end is to en- 
able the Infantry to reach the oppos 
The Infantry should 
know that the artillery has not failed 
them the 


found holding out in shelled positions, 


ing Infantry. 


merely because enemy is 
The Infantry should be taught to re- 
alize that the consummation of the vie- 
tory lies in the bayonet and the hand 
weapons, and that artillery has merely 
made it possible for them to get close 
enough to use their hand weapons. 
During an attack continuity of fire 
superiority is necessary. 
uous 


The contin- 
support by artillery, Infantry 
cannon, and machine guns is assured 
by moving these weapons forward by 
echelon. Subdivisions move forward 
under protection of the fire of the bulk 
of the force. 

Infantry also must alternate fire and 
movement in such a way that fire su- 
periority will be maintained. The dif- 
fieulty with which fire superiority can 
be maintained dictates the size of the 
units which can move forward at any 
time. If fire superiority is being main- 
tained with difficulty the size of the 
subdivisions moving at any time, must 
necessarily, be small and, of course, the 
firing units must be large. As soon as 
the small unit which is moving reaches 
a good firing position it halts and joins 
in the fire fight, thus releasing another 
element to take up its own movement 
and advance. 

In this manner the leading Infantry 
echelon gradually reaches a_ position 
from which it can launch an assault. 
The entire echelon will, in all probabil- 
ity, not reach the assaulting position at 
the same time but rather the position 
will gradually be built up by the ar- 
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rival of small subdivisions advancing 
under the cover of superior fire being 
maintained by the bulk of the force. 

Many of the recognized attack for- 
mations facilitate the maintenance of 
fire superiority. For instance, an en- 
veloping attack contributes to ease of 
flanking and oblique fire and the con- 
centration of fire, which is necessary. 

To sum up: 

Unless the advance is a deliberate 
surprise, fire superiority must be 
gained as a prerequisite to an advance. 


Fire superiority must be existe) 
from H hour. 

Fire superiority must be maintain: 
to cover the advance up to the la 
moment. 

The supporting and covering fire 
shifted to other objectives when t} 
Infantry is close enough for person 
physical combat. 

Physical combat is the final facto 
and only when there is a proper 
operation between fire and moveme: 
are the best results obtained. 


D 


Sinking Battleships 


We were all of a week trying to sink our greatest of 
all battleships, the Washington. It’s hard to go 
against public sympathy. When a thing is carrying 
the good wishes and hopes of a majority of the people 
it may get licked in the end, but it generally puts up a 
pretty good fight. And the Washington (that would 
have been our most magnificent battleship) was no 
exception. She was hard to sink, not only on account 
of her armored plate, but because everybody hated to 
see her sunk. In other words, she was carrying too 
much sympathy to go down easy. 


Now they are talking of having another naval dis- 
armament conference. We can only stand one more. 
If they ever have a second one we will have to borrow 


a boat to go to it. 


You see, we don’t like to ever have the start on any 
nation in case of war. We figure it looks better to 
start late and come from behind. If we had a big 
Navy some nation would just be picking on us all the 


time.— Will Rogers. 
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Concrete Relief Map 
Lieut. Geo. T. Wyche, /6th Infantry 


—- HE usual small sand 
r [ tables have been in 
use at Fort Jay, 
( N. Y., by the 16th In- 
fantry for instruction 
in tactics, but they 
did not give the re- 
sults that were 
thought possible on a 
large table—nor were 
they large enough to 
show the detail desired or to maneuver 
large bodies of troops. To overcome 
the defects in the small sand table, a 
relief map was built of concrete and of 
sufficient size to maneuver a division. 
A large table might have been built of 
sand, but that would have necessitated 
a somewhat inconvenient moving bridge 
to enable moving of troops about the 
terrain. 

The relief map was built flat on the 
floor in a box 15 feet wide, 45 feet long, 
and 12 inches deep. A mixture of one 
part cement to four parts sand was 
found to give sufficient strength to per- 
mit walking on the map without dam- 
age. About half the depth of the map 
was filled in with cinders and concrete 
used for the top half only—making a 
saving in material and speeding up 
construction. The usual methods of 
map reproduction were used—the same 
as in the construction of a sand table. 

When completed and the concrete 
had set, the terrain features were 
painted, in order to facilitate reading 
of the map and to reproduce natural 
conditions. Roads were painted white, 
railroads black on red, and streams 
blue. Woods were made by dropping 
concrete, about a handful at a time, 


from a height of about six inches and 
later painted with green water-paint. 
If desired, cultivated fields, grass, etc., 
could be painted on with water-paint 
of suitable colors. The amount of de- 
tail represented would depend on the 
use the map was to be put to and the 
amount of time available for construc- 
tion. The usual small houses and 
wooden bridges were placed on the map 
at the necessary points. Towns were 
only outlined—streets painted white 
with a house at each corner of each 
square. 

Troops were represented by wooden 
strips one-half inch by one-half inch 
cut in lengths of 2, 4, 8, and 18 inches 
to represent platoons, companies, bat- 
talions, and regiments, respectively 
(these lengths are not to scale but are 
approximate). The strips were then 
painted blue and red for friendly and 
enemy troops. 

The features of the terrain were 
named for officers on duty at Governors 
Island by means of small cardboard 
signs held upright in small slotted 
blocks of wood. 

The scale of the map was fixed so as 
to give an area large enough to maneu- 
ver a division—3 feet to 1 mile was 
found to be satisfactory. A scale to 
read thousands of yards was painted 
along the edges of the box holding the 
map, with 250-yard subdivisions, and 
numbered to provide map coordinates. 

The map reproduced was of imag- 
inary terrain in order to have repre- 
sented certain features desired for 
divisional maneuvers. The general 
scheme of the map provides a base port 
at one end (south), axial roads and 
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railroad, a water-shed just north of the 

center of the map with gaps in the mid- 
dle and on both flanks, heavy woods 
covering the water-shed. At the ex- 
treme north end of the map, another 
ridge line. Lateral and longitudinal 
streams and roads. Woods and general 
rolling terrain between the water-shed 
and both ends of the map. 

The labor involved in the construc- 
tion of the map was very little com- 
pared with the results obtained. A 
table of this type and size can be built 
by one officer and a noncommissioned 
officer assistant, with four men to mix 
concrete, in about 60 hours. Due to 
the large size of the map, it was built 
in sections of 2 feet by 15 feet at a 
time. 

This map has given very satisfactory 
results. It was used by the officers’ 
school in tacties for problems involving 
both small and large bodies of troops, 
and illustrating tactical principles of 
advance guards, outposts, approach 
march, attack, ete. In problems for 
small bodies of troops, it was found ad- 
visable to increase the scale of the map, 
in order to take fullest advantage of 
the terrain and permit the introduction 
of numerous special situations. The 
seale used varied from 9 feet to 1 mile 
for a small reconnaissance patrol to 3 
feet to 1 mile for divisional maneuvers. 

The Post Intelligence School, Fort 
Jay, N. Y., was given instruction in 
map reading, place sketching, patrol 
and scout tactics, observation post lo- 
eationing and functioning—none of 
which could have been done outdoors 
due to snow and ice, as well as the very 
limited terrain available on the Posi 
In Map Reading, strings were placed 
across the map at the thousand-yard in- 
tervals and appropriate numbers for 
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coordinates hung from the string 

Place sketching was started using th« 

strings as guides and after the men ha | 
made satisfactory progress, the strin 

were removed. By varying the scale o{ 
the terrain, good results in pla 

sketching were obtained. Patrol ta 

ties were taught by using small blocks 
of wood to represent the individual 
men of the patrol, assigning men of 
the school to places on the patrol, bring 
ing in situations from time to time af 
fecting the various members of the 
patrol as well as the patrol leader 
This particular work proved of greatest 
interest to the men as they were en 
couraged to criticize each other’s de- 
cisions aS soon as 


















decision was an 
nounced to the elass. In observation 
work, the class was first shown desir- 
able loeations and then located posts 
themselves. Activities in front of th: 
O. P. were simulated by means of smal! 
blocks of wood, toy balloons, ete. The 
class thus gained a good knowledge of 
©. P. work and took keen interest in 
interpreting the simulated activities of 
the enemy and properly 
them. 
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This relief map has only been in use 
some two months and its fullest useful 
ness has not yet been developed. Many 
and varied problems for privates, non- 
commissioned officers, and officers wil! 
be given on it from time to time. It 
will be used in teaching map reading, 
patrol tacties, and musketry to privates 
and noncommissioned officers. The uses 
for instruction of officers in tactics are 
practically unlimited. 

(The B-H Relief Map, with its great 
interchangeability of terrain, is well! 
adapted for similar problems on a 
smaller seale.—Editor. ) 

















History of the Infantry Weapon 
Lieut. J. R. Johnston, /nf. O. R. C. 





NFANTRY is the old- 
est of the arms into 
which armies are con- 
ventionally divided; 
the favorite of the 
Greeks, the Gauls, the 
and the 

and was 


Germans 
Franks, 
mainly the arm with 
Rome 
the 

Under Grecian and Roman civilization 


which con- 








quered world. 
it attained pre-eminence as the arm of 
battle, but fell into contempt early in 
the Middle Ages, not 


troduction of writing, and probably the 
art of story-telling, by which past 
events were handed down from gener- 
ation to generation, to be finally re- 
corded in the written language. At 
any rate, prehistoric races utilized the 
bow both in the hunt and for protec- 
tion. The Egyptians were among the 
most famous of early archers, relying 
on the bow as their principal weapon 
in war. The Assyrians, Cretans, Per- 
sians and Seythians were all nations 
of archers, while the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were rather indifferent in this re- 


spect, usually em 





emerging from  ob- 
security until the de- 
cline of the feudal 
system. The Swiss 
the first to re- 


vive Infantry, when, 


were 
cleus, 
armed with the pike, of 
the 


they withstood 


It is through the rifle, 
and the rifle alone, that 
the Infantry has de- 
veloped into the nu- 
the 
modern 


ploying Cretans and 
Asiaties. Two hun- 
dred Cretan bowmen 
were with the immor-. 
tal ‘*‘Ten Thousand’”’ 
of the Greeks. The 
battle of Adrianople, 


h oweve Tf, 


backbone. 
armies 


which 





most famous chivalry 
Under such leaders as 
the dukes of Alva and Parma, and 
Cortez and Pizarro, the Spanish In- 
fantry, with the musket, soon after 
became the terror of two continents. 
Other nations were not slow in learn- 
ing the lesson, and Infantry steadily 
increased in importance and power 
from the first years of the 14th cen- 
tury, until it became recognized as the 
principal strength of the entire mili- 
tary body. 

The history of individual missile 
throwing weapons, of which this article 
deals exclusively, begins with the bow. 
The origin of this weapon is unknown, 
for its appearance anteceded the in- 


ot Europe. 


marked the downfall 
of the legionary system of the Romans, 
also altered their views of archery, and 
from that time the bow played a promi- 
nent part in their battles. 
At first short and weak, the bow de- 
veloped in formidable 
The Biblical bows were of 


time into a 


weapon. 


reed, wood or horn, and were only two 
and a half feet in length. 
bow from about the 10th century grad- 


The cross- 


ually became the principal missile 
weapon of Europe and Asia, in spite 
of the fact that it had been condemned 
by the Laterar Council in 1139. The 
Genoese, and Pisans em- 
ployed this form of bow most of all, 


and many thousand Genoese crossbow- 


Venetians 
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men took part in the battle of Crecy, 
in 1346. 

It was in the Crusades that the cross- 
bow won its reputation. Richard Ceur 
de Lion regarded it as the greatest 
weapon of the day, opposing, as it did, 
greater accuracy and range to the ar- 
rows of the horse-archers who formed 
the most important part of the Asiatic 
armies. However, the crossbow, though 
powerful indeed, was slow in action, 
and finally gave place to the long bow 
of the’ English, which was six times 
faster. The revival of Infantry as an 
arm was aided greatly by the latter, 
with which archery attained its peak. 
By 1339, archers had become half of 
the entire mass of foot soldiers, and this 
proportion was later increased. Fal- 
kirk, Creey, Poitiers and Agincourt 
established the English archers as the 
most celebrated Infantry of the time. 

The evolution of the bow can be seen 
in its change from the two-foot bow of 
the Israelites to the six-foot weapons 
of the English. The latter had a pull 
of from forty to sixty pounds, with 
fifty as a fair average. For a six-foot 
one-inch bow a thirty-inch arrow was 
used ; for a six-foot bow a twenty-eight- 
ineh arrow, and for a five-foot eleven- 
inch bow a twenty-seven-inch arrow. 

Prodigious power and accuracy are 
attributed to these bows, and numerous 
feats of archery are recorded for bows 
of all kinds. In 1182 at Abergavenny, 
a Welsh archer’s shaft penetrated an 
oak door four inches thick and stood 
out a hand’s breath on the inner side. 
The Japanese used bamboo bows as 
long as seven and a half feet, and in the 
17th century a man named Wada Dai- 
hacki shot 8,133 arrows a distance of 
128 yards down a very low corridor in 
twenty-four consecutive hours, averag- 


ing five a minute. Instances are r 
corded of Englishmen shooting as fa 
as 360 yards, and Mahmoud Effendi 
of the Turkish Embassy, is credite 
with shooting 482 yards with a Turkis! 
bow in 1795. 

The invention of firearms natural], 
forced the bow into obscurity as ; 
weapon of war, although this was onl; 
gradual, owing to the imperfections of 
early small arms. With the introduc 
tion of the Spanish arquebus about 
1520, Infantry for the first time be- 
came a serious and powerful factor in 
the decision of battles. Hitherto, cav- 
alry and Infantry each protected the 
other, but in the 16th century the In- 
fantry ceased to be an auxiliary and de- 
pendent arm, becoming instead the 
greatest part of an army and the base 
upon which other arms were formed. 

The Spaniards took the next forward 
step also. The musket was heavier and 
more powerful than the arquebus, and 
so conclusively proved its superiority 
in its use by the Duke of Alva’s army 
in the Netherlands that it at once dis- 
placed its rival. 


Both the arquebus and the musket 
had a touch hole on the right side of 
the barrel, with a priming pan into 
which a lighted quick match was thrust 
by pressing a trigger. Because of its 
weight the musket was provided with 
a long forked rest, sharpened on one 
end so that it could be stuck upright in 
the ground. The matchlock, as this 
type of weapon was called, was the 
typical arm of the soldier for two cen- 
turies. 


The first arrangement for striking a 
spark to ignite the powder charge be- 
gan with a wheel lock, invented in Nu- 
remburg in 1515, which consisted of 
a grooved or fluted wheel of steel pro- 
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truding into the priming pan, and con- 
nected to a strong spring. The lock 
was wound up by a key, the wheel rest- 
ing against a piece of iron pyrites. By 
pressing the trigger, the wheel was re- 
leased and revolved rapidly, throwing 
sparks into the priming powder. Be- 
cause of its costliness and the uncer- 
tainty of action, the wheel lock was 
seldom applied to the arquebus or 
musket. 

The same objections attended the 
flintlock, which remained the armament 
of special troops only for many years. 
It was not until the beginning of the 
1kth century that the flintlock super- 
ceded the matchlock, being in turn 
supplanted about 1834 by the pereus- 
sion musket, in which a fulminate cap 
was used. 

This method was invented about 1807 
by Alexander Forsyth, a Scottish cler- 


gyman, but did not come into general - 


use until the invention of the Bruns- 
wick musket, when, in 1834, it was 
tested at Woolwich by firing 6,000 
rounds from six flintlocks and a like 
number from six percussion muskets. 
The result was decidedly in favor of 
the pereussion principle, for the shoot- 
ing was found to be more accurate, the 
rapidity of fire greater, and the num- 
ber of misfires reduced to perhaps one 
in thirty. 

In consequence, the military flint- 
lock was altered by 1839 to the percus- 
sion type, accomplished by replacing 
the priming pan with a nipple having 
a hole through its center leading to the 
powder charge, and the cock which held 
the flint replaced by a hammer de- 
signed to fit over the nipple when re- 
leased by the trigger. A copper cap 
containing the pereussion charge was 
then placed on the nipple and the piece 





was ready to fire. This weapon was the 
renowned ‘‘Brown Bess’’ of the 
English. 

An improved form was issued to the 
British army in 1842, and continued in 
use until partially superseded by the 
Minie rifle in 1851, and altogether by 
the Enfield in 1855. 

The Prussians first saw the value of 
the breech loading rifle, adopting the 
famous needle-gun. This was a bolt- 
action piece, fitted with a stout needle 
or wire set to pierce the base of the 
cartridge with which the firearm was 
supplied, striking the detonating 
charge behind the bullet. The gun 
proved a great success in subsequent 
wars of Germany, and was the regula- 
tion arm of the German Infantry until! 
displaced by the Mauser. 

The Sharps rifle, produced in the 
United States, was one of the first suc- 
cessful breech loaders, and from the 
time of its invention until 1861 was the 
only reliable rifle in this country em- 
bodying the breech loading principle. 
The mechanism consisted of a vertically 
sliding breech block, operated by what 
is commonly known as “‘lever action.”’ 
At first a paper cartridge was used, 
the rear end being sheared off when 
the block was pulled up, exposing the 
powder to a flash hole in the block. 

The next step forward was the in- 
vention of the expansive metallic cart- 
ridge, which enabled the repeating rifle 
to come into existence. The metallic 
cartridge solved the hitherto baffling 
problem of the eseape of gas to the 
rear, and was quickly brought into use. 

One of the first, if not the first of 
repeating rifles, was the Spencer, pro- 
vided with a magazine holding seven 
cartridges. The Spencer was used ex- 
tensively during the Civil War. Other 
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magazine rifles were produced but the 
appearance of the Henry in 1865 prac- 
the 
market, winning an enviable reputa- 
tion in the hands of Federal troops in 
the last years of the war. The Confed- 
erates said of it: ‘‘The Yankees have a 
gun which they wind up on Sunday 
and shoot all the rest of the week!’’ 

In Europe, Germany had converted 
the 1871 model Mauser into a maga- 
zine rifle; France followed with the 
Lebel, which had a great advantage in 
its use of smokeless powder ; while Eng- 
land adopted the Lee-Metford and the 
Lee-Enfield rifles. 

The Winchester, perhaps the most 
famous rifle in the world, appeared in 
the United States in 1873, and was pat- 
terned after the Henry, the Winchester 
company having bought out the Henry 
interests. The rifle was a favorite with 
the Turks in the Russo-Turkish War, 
but 


tically drove its competitors off 


while known and used in 


every 
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country on the globe, was not adopte 
generally as a military weapon. 

The Springfield was used by tl 
United States Army more than an 


other one firearm. Eight hundr 
thousand Springfield muskets wer 


manufactured and issued during th 
Civil War; it was later changed into ; 
rifle, and greatly improved. After 1884 
the Krag-Jorgensen attained a grea 
degree of popularity, but in 1904 th: 
Springfield came into its own and ha 
continued from that year as the ac 
cepted rifle of the U. S. Infantry. 

The evolution of individual Infantry 
missile throwing weapons, then, begins 
with the bow, and ends with the rifi 
in our time. Pistols and revolvers d 
not justly enter into consideration, for 
It is 
through the rifle, and the rifle alon 
that the Infantry has developed into 
the nucleus, the backbone, of modern 
armies. 


they are auxiliary weapons only. 


If there is no Regular Army or if that component 
(of the Army of the United States) has been sapped 


by a long period of inadequate appropriations until 
it is insufficient for such a task (holding the first line 
of defense), the hastily expanded National Guard will 
have to take the Regular Army’s place in the front 


line and act as the covering force for the mobilization 
of the man power of the country. 


Then the officers and men of the Guard will become 
the innocent sacrifices which the United States offers 
for failing to carry out its primary duty of insuring 
its own defense-—Hon John W. Weeks, Secretary of 


War, to National Guard Association. 





Battle of Montdidier 


Maj. Walter R. Wheeler, /nf. 


‘‘August 8th was the black day of the German 
Army in the history of this war.’’—Ludendorff’s Own 


Story, Volume 2, page 326. 


N the 8th of August, 
1918, the 
First Army, in con- 


French 


the 
British Fourth Army 
| attacked 


ward 


junction with 
southeast- 

Amiens. 
the 
; Germans were thrust 


from 
In three days 
> back upon Roye and 

the closely following 

successive attacks of Mangin’s Tenth 
\rmy (August 28), Gouraud’s Fourth 
\rmy and Pershing’s American First 
earried the Al- 
ed impulsion from the Somme to the 
Meuse. This effeet would have been 
farther the 
Rhine had not the armistice precluded 


\rmy (September 26) 


extended eastward to 
the attack of Bullard’s American Sec- 
ond Army and some twenty French 
divisions that was to commence on the 
14th of November. While the char- 
acteristics of the Saint Mihiel offen- 
sive differ from those of the other ac- 
tions noted, it would, to the reviewer, 
seem a definite part of the Allied ef- 
fort of 1918. 

The happy results of the actions of 
the 8th, 9th and 10th of August— 
called by the French the Battle of 
Montdidier—were the fruits of the 
conception, preparation and execution 
of the French First Army, and 
crowned its commander, General De- 
beney, a tactician and strategist of the 


highest order. The French, in plac- 


ing General Debeney at the head of 
its War College (the Ecole Supérieur 
and later as Chief of Staff 


of their Army, paid tribute to his qual 


de Guerre 


ities as organizer and leader 

In his study of the battle of Mont 
didier, perhaps the first deeply philo 
sophical discussion of a great action 
of the World War 
sourees, Major Daille, Professor of 
Military History at the French War 
College, doubtless speaks for the lead 
deter- 
mined a day of grief for the German 


from French 


er who, with slender means 
Army. 

Late Mareh and early April of 1918 
the tide of the 
spring offensive breaking against the 


Villers 


eleven 


saw high German 
and 
to the 


rail- 


rocks of sretonneaux 


Hangard, some miles 


southeast of Amiens, the great 
road center, point of junction of the 
French and British forces. 

Eight 


the plateau of Santerre with the Luce 


German divisions occupied 
River on its north, the Avre, and its 
tributary the Trois Doms, on the west. 
The upper waters of the Avre reach 
the 
Amiens-Roye road obliquely traverses 
Ex- 


tending southwestward from Roye lies 


eastward toward Roye, and 


the northern part of the plateau. 


the group of wooded hills in the region 
of Boulogne la Grasse. 
The three 


were a part 


north 
Seeond 


the 
German 


divisions on 
of the 
Army while the five southern divisions 





a review of “La Bataille de Montdidier,” Commandant M. Daille, French Army; 
351 pages, 15 maps and diagrams; Berger-Levrault, Paris. 
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belonged to Von Hutier’s Eighteenth 
Army. Substantial bridgeheads were 
held west of the Avre. In army re- 
serve were two divisions, and strategic 
reserves of four divisions were within 
eall. 

As to the value of these fourteen 
divisions, Ludendorff, on page 328 of 
volume of his ‘‘Own 
‘*Six or seven di- 
visions that were quite fairly to be 


the second 
Story’’ states: 
described as effective had been com- 
pletely broken.’’ 

Facing eastward against these Ger- 
man forees were ten French divisions, 
some of which were part of the origi- 
nal foree that had been hurried north 
to fill up the gap between the British 
right and the French left made by 
the German offensive of March 21. 
Four more French divisions, in army 
reserve, lay a few miles in rear of the 
French lines and a fifth division was 
to join these reserves later. 

In the early days of August, the 
French, like their opponents, were ex- 
hausted by long months of occupation 
of an abnormally active sector. South- 
east of the angle formed by the Luce 
and the Avre lay the only French 
bridgehead, averaging five hundred 
fifty yards only in depth. Laborious- 
ly and tenaciously held, this secant de- 
ploying had strong German 
trenches on the heights to the south- 
east and at its back lay the swampy 
valley of the Luce. 

In late April and after the German 
flood had been diked up west of the 
Avre and the Trois Doms, the French 
First Army immediately commenced 
reducing the German bridgeheads, 
pushing the enemy back into the 
stream valleys. These actions, while 
depriving the Germans of a foothold 


space 





for further advance against Amie 
at the same time secured to the Fren: 
the observation posts and artillery p 
sitions necessary to support an exten: 
ed attack across the level reaches « 
the plateau of Santerre. In additio 
to the actions of the Bois Senecat 
Mailly-Raineval and the Pare 4d 
Grivesnes was the taking of Cantign 
by the American First Division. Thes 
were but a prologue to the greate 
event of August 8. 

The Allied attack of August 8 com- 
prised an advance along the Amiens 
Roye highway with Rawlinson’s Brit 
ish Fourth Army on the north side ot 
the road and Debeney’s French First 
Army on the south side. The Britis! 
dispositions placed the Canadian 
Corps on the left of the French, th 
Australians on the left of the Cana 
dians. 

The French First Army was dis 
posed in four corps, with the follow 
ing missions : 


1. The 31st Corps, consisting of 
seven divisions, to drive hard south 
of the Amiens-Roye road toward Roye 
Of these seven divisions, one (the 
66th) after capturing Moreuil, was t: 
become a labor division, putting every 
Infantryman and engineer at work on 
restoring the broken river crossings 
and creating new ones; 

2. The 9th Corps, consisting of two 
divisions, to cross the Avre and cap 
ture the heights north, northeast and 
southeast of La Neuville, thereby at- 
tacking squarely on their left flank 
the enemy troops opposing the south- 
easterly advance of the 31st Corps 
These heights once captured,— 

3. The 10th Corps, consisting of 
three divisions, to pass through the 
9th Corps and advance on Roye with 
its left division abreast of the right of 
the 3lst Corps, its center division en- 
cireling Montdidier on the north anc 
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st and its right division to hook on 
‘o the Montdidier defense at the west 
that city. The ultimate mission of 
the 10th Corps was to connect up the 
‘Ist Corps at the left of the First 
\rmy with the 35th Corps on the 
right; 

4. The 35th Corps, consisting of 
three divisions, to remain in place the 
first day and attack northeast toward 
Roye on the second day. This would 
esult in the following: that as the 
sist Corps, extended to the right by 
the 10th Corps, attacked southeast- 
ward toward Roye, the enemy would 

struck again in its left flank, a 
repetition on a more extended scale 
if the flank attack of the 9th Corps. 
In addition, the 35th Corps had the 
lelieate mission of protecting its 
right flank from any enemy reaction 
rom the massif of Boulogne la 
Grasse. 

We have here the basic idea of Gen- 
eral Debeney’s maneuver, the attack 
on two faces of a square repeated on 


a progressively enlarging scale. Com- 
bined with the maneuvering power of 
his divisions was a most carefully pre- 
arranged maneuver of the supporting 
The latter, 
ever in the hands of the army com- 


corps and army artillery. 


mander, permitted him to apply pro- 
gressively its long range and heavy 
projectiles for the benefit of the par 
ticular Infantry unit most in need of 
its aid. As the attack developed from 
left to right there was a successive re- 
lease of artillery control, sometimes 
of matériel, from the unit at the left 
to the adjacent unit on the right that 
was to advance next. 

On the morning of the 8th of Au- 
gust, after a forty-five minute artil- 
lery preparation, the 31st Corps, at 
five minutes past five, moved to the 
attack with two of its divisions in the 
front line. At the same time the right 
element of the Canadian Corps ad- 
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vaneed on the left of the 31st Corps 
the 66th 
belonging to the 3lst Corps 
to the attack of Moreuil. 

The attack of the 31st Corps is a 


while at the right Division 


moved 


complete success, though the pushing 
the light 
retarded to some extent by 


forward of artillery and 
tanks is 
the laek of sufficient passages across 
the Luce and a mishap to a heavy gun 
the 


taken by the 66th Division and as ar- 


at one of bridges. Moreuil is 
ranged in orders, rifles are exchanged 
for shovels to restore the passages of 
the Avre. 

The attack of the 31st Corps struck 
the front line German divisions from 
their right to their left 

and in some eases the German di- 


not head on 


vision reserves were struck while they 
were marching in column to their com- 
bat That the 
front line divisions of the 31st Corps 


positions. night two 
are on a line just east of the villages 
of Fresnoy and Plessier-Rozainvillers, 
and a bridgehead of sufficient extent 
to permit the developing of a great 
offensive has been conquered. 

General Debeney’s next object is to 
enlarge the base of departure and he 
turns to the two corps next to the 
south, the 9th and the 10th. 

The mission of the 9th Corps is to 
the Avre at 
Braches, hook up with the 3lst Corps 


force a crossing of 
on its left and thereby prepare the 
way for a later crossing into action of 
the 10th Corps. As was that of the 
66th Division, the mission of the 9th 
After it has 
made the erossing and assured pos- 


Corps is a limited one. 


session of the heights north, northeast 
and southeast of La Neuville it will 
be passed through by the 10th Corps. 
But the mission of the 9th Corps will 











have a profound effect on the G: 
man defense, for its successful acco 
plishing means the crushing of t 
left hand pivot of the German defer 
along the Avre. And in crushing t} 
pivot of defense the 9th Corps, 
tacking northeast, disrupts the G¢ 
man troops that are resisting the a 
sault of the 3lst Corps coming fro: 
the attack on two 
sides of a square. 


northwest—the 


Commencing four hours after tl 
assault of the 31st Corps and in a fog 
that prevents efficient artillery sup 
port, the attack of the 9th Corps pr: 
gresses against the stout defense of 
the Germans, who fight hard to retair 
their pivot. After a final series of at- 
tacks against four small woods a thou 
sand and some yards southeast of La 
Neuville the 9th Corps, on the night 
of August 8, joins up with the right 
of the 31st Corps at Plessier-Rozain 
villers. 

The convergent actions of the 31st 
Corps and 9th Corps on this day were 
not without an awkward incident. On 
the east bank of the Avre and cover 
ing a spur that lies midway between 
Moreuil and La Neuville is the Bois 
This wood, about five 
hundred by fifteen hundred yards, lay 
on the limit marked out between the 
actions of the 31st and the 9th Corps 
The southern edge of this wood had 
been assigned as the limit of action 
of the Infantry of the 31st Corps, 
the edge of the 


de Genonville. 


whereas northern 


same wood had been assigned as the 
limit of action of the artillery of the 
9th Corps. 

As the action worked out, the 31st 
Corps, unable to fire into the wood 
with its artillery avoids it with its 
Infantry, and the necessity of im- 
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provising an attack for its capture 
falls upon a regiment of the 9th Corps. 
The result is that the Bois de Genon- 
ville is not taken until 4 o’clock on 
the afternoon of the first day, whereas 
at noon of that day, Infantry elements 
of the 31st Corps were holding ground 
some eight hundred yards to the 
northeast of the wood. This carries 
its own lesson to the student of war- 
fare. 

In the attack of the 9th Corps the 
troops of its right unit had difficulty 
in capturing the heights east of the 
Avre due to a bad approach and 
strong machine gun defense of the 
enemy. This incident resulted in hold- 
ing back the advance of the two left 
regiments of the left division (the 
152d) of the 10th Corps and at 3 
o’elock on the afternoon of the 8th 
these two regiments were still wait- 
ing for the passages at Braches to be 
cleared by the 9th Corps. 

The success of the forward move- 
ment of the 10th Corps was com- 
promised. General Debeney, arriving 
at this moment at the headquarters 
of the 152d Division, directs the di- 
vision commander to accomplish with 
his remaining regiment the mission 
originally assigned the other two 
regiments. At nightfall the right 
regiment forces the passage of the 
Trois Doms at Pierrepont and at day- 
break on the 9th has cleared Pierre- 
pont of the enemy after a night of 
By this time 
the two other regiments of the 152 
Division have crossed in the wake of 
the 9th Corps, and the 10th Corps is 
now ready to lengthen the line of the 
3lst Corps to the right by attacking 
eastward toward Roye along both 
banks of the upper Avre. 


house-to-house fighting. 
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The 35th Corps, the right corps of 
the First Army, lay south of Montdi- 
dier where, as a corps of the French 
Third Army it had been engaged in a 
stubborn defense. On August 1, a 
week before the beginning of the bat- 
tle of Montdidier, the 35th Corps was 
taken from the Third Army and as 
signed to the First Army. It consisted 
of two divisions and on August 7 it 
was increased to three by the arrival 
of the 46th Division. 

Dwelling upon the one week’s serv- 
ice of the 25th Corps in a new army 
and the few hours mutual acquaintance 
of the 46th Division and the 35th 
Corps, Major Daille remarks that there 
need be no astonishment that the ae 
tion of the 35th Corps, instead of being 
that of a unit, degenerated into sepa 


rate actions of three divisions 


It was a complete change in leaders, 
in habits, in atmosphere. Neither the 
commanders nor the troops could re 
ceive the preparation in mind and 
spirit that temper the edge of a com- 
bat unit. There was sufficient time 
neither to smooth down divergent opin- 
ions and misunderstandings nor to per- 
mit the establishing of absolute and 
mutual confidence. This corps, a bat- 
tle unit, had not been sufficiently 
forged before it was necessary to use it. 


The events of August 9 will show the 
difficulties that arose from the use of 
a corps which, though composed of di- 
visions seasoned by years of warfare, 
lacked the elements of mutual quick 
and absolute comprehension necessary 
to a complete execution of its mission. 

The mission of the 35th Corps was 
to attack in a northeasterly direction 
with Faverolles—two and _ one-half 
miles east of Montdidier—as the final 
objective for the first day. After the 
capture of Montdidier, which was to be 
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assured by the 10th Corps, the 35th 
was to drive due east toward the south 
of Roye. It was to parry the danger 
that might lurk in the wooded, hilly 
region of Boulogne la Grasse along the 
right of its advance. 

The enemy trench system south of 
Montdidier was well developed. A 
series of strong points gave mutual 
support among their Infantry garri- 
and the hills of Boulogne !a 
Grasse gave the Germans excellent ob- 
servation posts overlooking the open 
terrain over which the 35th Corps 
would have to attack. 

The time of attack was uncertain, 
but the 35th was to be ready to attack 
the seeond day, and within eight hours 
after receipt of the order. 

On the morning of the 9th of Au- 
gust, the Canadians north of the 
Amiens-Roye road were a few kilo- 
meters—two or three—more advanced 
than the French to the south of the 
same road. The 3lst Corps, having 
changed its two front line divisions for 
fresh ones, pushes forward against stif- 
fening German resistance. The ad- 
vance is laborious and costly for the 
long flat reaches of the plateau are 
swept by machine guns in well con- 
cealed positions. About three kilo- 
meters are gained, while the 10th 
Corps on the right gains even less. 


sons, 


Leaving the left and center corps of 
General Debeney’s army struggling on 
the plateau, let us move south to the 
35th Corps. 

At noon on the 9th of August the 
35th Corps was ordered to attack at 4 
o’clock that afternoon. Despite the 
fact that the attack was under full view 
by the Germans it was practically a 
surprise and was made without artil- 
lery preparation other than the long 


intervalled concentrations of light a | 
heavy artillery that had been fir: 
since the morning of the 8th. T! 
center division, the 169th, reached is 
objectives on time with few casualtics 
while the 133rd Division watchful 
skirted the northwestern edge of t) 
Boulogne la Grasse massif. Assainvi 
lers being reached by the 169th, it b 
came time for the 46th to come up i 
the wake of the 169th and pass to t! 
attack of the village of Faverolles lyi: 
astride of the Montdidier-Roye roa: 
But the 46th was not at hand. Slo 
in forming up, slow in the advance an: 
its movements restricted by orders that 
took no note of the fact that the situa 
tion approached that of open warfar 
the 46th does not accomplish its mis 
sion. It is necessary for a regiment « 
the 169th Division to capture Faver 
olles, which it does at half past seve: 
on the morning of the 10th of August 
During the night elements of the Mont 
didier garrison pass eastward toward 
Roye along the unblocked road. 
Consideration of the failure of th 
35th Corps to reach the Montdidier 
Roye road raises the question as to 
why the attack of the 35th Corps was 
deferred to the late hour of 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon of the 9th. Why, in 
stead of the traditional attack at dawn 
was the advance of this corps put of! 
to an hour that rendered its movement 
subject to complete observation an 
gave little promise of attaining depth! 
In enlarging on the attack of the 35t! 
Corps, the author shows that, in thi 
instance, the strategy of the army had 
to wait upon a solid tactical succes- 
obtained by one of its component 
corps north of the upper Avre. Short 
ly after 9 o’clock in the morning o! 
August 9, General Debeney received 
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‘he report that the 31st Corps had cap- 
tured the important road center of 
Hangest en Santerre, and that no re. 
serves of the enemy had been put into 
ction south of the upper Avre. It was 
concluded that the enemy reserves had 
received another mission than to act 
south of the Avre. So it was. Flung 
in west of Roye and north of the Avre 
they were bending every effort to stem 
the advance of the 3lst Corps. The 
time had come to ‘‘send in the Guard.’’ 
In this instance the 35th Corps and the 
‘‘Guard’’ attacked at 4 in the after- 
noon, certain that it would meet with 
no enemy reserves. 

The rupture of the enemy’s forti- 
fied positions on the 8th of August by 
‘set piece’’ attacks, and the looser di- 
visional attacks of the 9th are followed 
by the exploitation of the success on 
the morning of the 10th. Falling back 
into the old lines of 1916 just west of 
Roye the Germans slow down, then 
hold the French. The time has come 
to get the corps in hand, then the 
army, bring up the great mass of the 
heavy artillery and prepare a com- 
bined action of the coordinated whole 
against the lines west of Roye. On 
August 15 Roye is taken and the First 
Army pushes on toward Saint Quentin, 
toward Guise and the Belgian frontier. 

Throughout his study of the battle 
of Montdidier, Major Daille brings out 
the vast influence exercised by General 
Debeney in the conduct of the engage- 
ment. On at least two occasions, the 
pushing across the Trois Doms of the 
3d Division of the 9th Corps, and the 
galvanizing into action of the 46th Di- 
vision, this influence was brought to 
bear in person. Never was there a mo- 
ment that found the commander of the 
First Army at a loss to know what he 


wanted accomplished nor how to secure 
its execution. And in the study of the 
influence of the army commander on 
the battle, reaching into the very heart 
of the conception and execution by 
General Debeney, Major Daille cites 
two most interesting documents. The 
first, a note given to General Debeney 
by Colonel Desticker of Foch’s staff 
during the morning of August 9, reads 
as follows: 


It is to be well understood that the 
French First Army must reach Roye 
as soon as possible and join up there 
with the Third Army. 

When this result shall have been ob- 
tained the situation alone will indicate 
what is to be done: stop, or advance 
farther. 

It is precisely because we cannot to- 
day determine how things will go that 
we must not deny ourselves the possi- 
bility of future action of any sort. 
With this idea in view, divisions must 
not, for any reason whatsoever, be sent 
to the rear. Those divisions that can 
no longer advance must be passed 
through, go into second line and march 
in support until the result desired by 
the high command has been attained. 

Therefore: go fast, go hard, by man- 
euvering to the front: support at the 
rear with everyone until the result has 
been obtained. Bringing about these 
three conditions will avoid future 
losses. 

The second document is a message 
received at Breteuil by Colonel Des- 
ticker : 

After having assured the pivot of his 
maneuver at a distance from Montdi- 
dier, General Debeney must not lose 
sight of the fact that his marching 
flank is on the right (north) bank of 
the Avre, along the Roye highway, in 
touch with the stronger English Army. 
It is there that he should act person- 
ally, push the 31st Corps quickly on 
Roye without losing a minute, over- 
coming all delays and hesitations. 

It is there that lies the great de- 
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cision, consequently, his place and ac- 
tion. 


Major Daille concludes that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies, 
on August 9, conceived the further ac- 
tion of the French First Army as a 
constantly increasing drive toward 
Roye along the axis of attack of the 
3lst Corps, the whole to be in close 
liaison with the British Fourth Army. 

Quite different was the conception of 
the commander of the First Army and 
quite different were his actions. Hav- 
ing a corps commander, with ample 
troops, driving down the Roye road 
north of the Avre, General Debeney 
leaves Army Headquarters, but not to 
encourage and push the 31st Corps. 
On the contrary, leaving the action 
north of the Avre in competent hands, 
General Debeney moves to his right 
flank, noting the pulsations of the bat- 
tle. He determines a deciding factor: 
the enemy reserves have not been put 
in south of the Avre. These enemy re- 
serves must have been ‘‘hooked on’’ 
elsewhere and it is time to ‘‘send in 
the Guard.’’ 

The 35th Corps attacks. It is not an 
additional push north of the Avre. It 
is an enlarging of the base of depar- 
ture. 


Finally the author brings out the 
differences in character of the fifteen 
French divisions that attacked and the 
fourteen German divisions that were 
defeated. 

It will be recalled that the German 
Army in 1914 surprised the French 
and British by putting their reserve 
corps in the first line with their active 
corps. The French, under the views 
then held, did not put in their reserve 





divisions on a par with the active 
visions during the opening days of 1 
War. But the French reserve divisix 
soon gave proof of their quality and 
early as the 10th of February, 191 
General Joffre suppressed the design 
tion of ‘‘reserve.’’ From that time « 
all French troops were considered 
troops of one homogeneous army. 

The Germans, starting with all ther 
troops merged in one fighting line, d: 
veloped inversely. First, a separati: 
into an Eastern Army and a Wester 
then battalions, th: 
shock divisions. What was left was 


Army, storm 
sector troops. 

In May of 1918, hard-pressed fo. 
effectives, the British Government co: 
sidered separation of the British d 
visions into two categories, battle d 
visions and sector divisions. Genera 
Foch energetically and successfully o; 
posed this plan. An order of 191% 
that suppressed the designations 
Regular, National Guard and Nationa 
Army in the American forces is per 
haps an echo of the same thought. 

The Battle of Montdidier was a fight 
between fifteen average, homogeneous 
French divisions and fourteen German 
sector divisions, and the sector divis 
ions lost the fight. 

And in finishing, Major Daille says 


Unconquered Macbeth stood unti 
the day great Birnam Wood marched 
*‘gainst him toward the high hill o! 
Dunsinane. Like Macbeth, Lu 
dendorff saw, from all the points of th: 
horizon, all the men of the trenches 
rise up and march against him. Tha' 
day he finally lost all hope of victory 

Ludendorff, as a soldier, lost the war 
He lost it because he fought with onl) 
a part of his forces. He lost it because 
deliberately, organically, he made up 
his field army into two parts: a shock 
army and a sector army. 





The Infantry Recreation Center Project 





HE 23d Infantry, sta- 
tioned at Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, has 
added a contribution 
of $1,000 to the In- 
fantry School Recre- 
ation Center Fund. 
This will provide in 
the Memorial Stad- 
ium a bay which will 
contain the coat-of- 
arms of the regiment in colored terra- 
cotta and which will fly the regiment’s 
Col. L. F. 
Kilbourne, the regimental commander, 
and the other officers and soldiers of 
the regiment were not dismayed by 
the uphill job of raising the fund in 
the face of heavy and unceasing de- 
mands upon their finances. In over- 
coming these difficulties to do their bit 
in this undertaking they are to be com- 
mended. The regiment continues to 
fulfil the sentiment so appropriately 
expressed in its motto, ‘‘We Serve.’’ 








colors on gala occasions. 


Two other noteworthy contributions 
have been made recently. The enlisted 
personnel of the Quartermaster De- 
tachment at Fort Benning made a con- 
tribution of $114.47. The Q. M. Corps 
at Fort Benning, Lieut. Col. A. B. 
Warfield in charge, is imbued with 
the spirit of the Infantry School, and 
the cooperation in the project is indi- 
eative of the friendliness and ‘‘one- 
ness of service’’ existing among the 
different departments of the garrison. 

As a memorial to his father, Mr. R. 
E. Dismukes, of Columbus, Ga., has 
contributed $500.00 to the project, and 
the Reereation Center Board has pro- 
vided for four boxes, each to be dedi- 
cated to an Infantryman from the city 


of Columbus who was killed in the 
World War. These boxes are to be 
reserved for the officials of Columbus. 

The splendid service the Infantry 
and its friends are doing for the prog- 
ress and improvement of our arm in 
providing for this recreation center at 
the Infantry School, is being realized 
in all quarters. The Nutmeg, the offi- 
cial publication of the National Guard 
Association of Connecticut, in an arti- 
ele on the project, says in part: 


This effort by which the Infantry 
School will be able to provide suitable 
recreational facilities is a commenda- 
ble undertaking. The Infantry saw 
that there was little prospect of ob- 
taining funds from Congress for many 
years to come to construct an athletic 
plant at Fort Benning. The necessity 
for such for the welfare of the Dough- 
boys in that more or less remote sec- 
tion of the country was urgent, so they 
decided to raise the funds for it by 
voluntary subscription. 


The construction to be done by the 
Post Exchange of Fort Benning on the 
Memorial Stadium will begin at an 
early date. The building of the stands 
on Gowdy Field is moving along 
rapidly and the conerete for the cen- 
ter section was poured on the 11th of 
December. The stability of the work 
on the project received a severe test 
on December 8 in a cloudburst and 
flood, the worst that this section of the 
country had ever experienced ; no dam- 
age was done to the construction work 
of the stadium, indicating that the 
work is of a thoroughly permanent 
character. 


The revised plans of the new officers’ 
elub have been drawn up and work 
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Pouring Concrete for the Center Stands of Gowdy Field. Enlisted Men’s Service 
Club in the Background 


will begin as soon as the plans are ap- 
proved by the War Department. 


Status of the Fund 
Bays and boxes— 
Previously acknowledged 
23d Infantry, bay 
Mr. R. E. Dismukes (Memorial 
to his father, the late E. P. 
Dismukes; four boxes for 
use of officials of Columbus, 
Ga.) 500.00 
Mr. Perry Burrus, box 100.00 


$37,765.27 
1,000.00 


Total $39,365.27 
Ground Floor Memberships— 


Previously acknowledged $8,530.00 


Maj. Earl Landreth 10.00 
Capt. B. P. Hoey 10.00 
Lieut. D. L. Hardee 10.00 
Capt. R. M. O’Day 10.00 
Lieut. J. J. Honnan 10.00 

Total . $8,580.00 


Note—Box and life membership pre- 
viously erroneously credited to Capt: R. 
C. Cotton, should have been to Maj. R. C. 
Cotton, Inf. 


Contributions 


Previously acknowledged $811.14 
Maj. F. M. Miller 10.00 
Enlisted Men, Q. M. Corps, 


Fort Benning 114.47 
RESERVE OFFICERS 

Lieut. G. F. Aberle 3.00 
Lieut. J. R. Langley 1.00 
Lieut. H. S. Parker 1.00 
Lieut. J. S. Brown 1.00 
Lieut. A. Golden 1.00 
Lieut. J. M. Robinson 1.00 
Lieut. C. P. Rugg 1.00 
Lieut. J. L. Bohm 1.00 
Lieut. W. G. Brill 2.00 
Capt. C. R. Briggs 1.00 
Total... te nis $948.61 


Summary 
Bays and Boxes 
Ground Floor Memberships 
Other Contributions ... 


$39,365.27 
8,580.00 
948.61 


pen iia . 48,893.88 
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Notes from the Infantry School 
PAGEANT IN MEMORIAL STADIUM 
N UNIQUE and extremely effective 
A celebration of Armistice Day at 
the Infantry School was a military 
pageant depicting the events which oe- 
1914 and 1918. The 
partially completed Infantry Memorial 


curred between 
Stadium was a fitting stage for this 
impressive event, which was received 
with great enthusiasm by the large 
crowd which oceupied every available 
seat. 

The pageant was the clever product 
of the pen of Maj. J. W. Stilwell. The 
G. 
Saulnier, and the music was arranged 
The 29th 
Infantry 


staging was directed by Capt. S. 


by Capt. George L. King. 


Infantry Band and _ the 


School Glee Club assisted materially 


in the production. 


PRODUCES MILITARY FIELD MASS 


A military mass was held at the In- 
fantry School on Thanksgiving Day 
tor which the musie was produced by 
Capt. George L. King. The music 
lovers who had gathered in the Post 
(iymnasium for this ceremony were 
given a rare treat of musical arrange- 
ment and the skillful conduct of the 
choir by the composer. Captain King 
s noted for his compositions and ar- 
rangements of musical scores. 


itie 


ae 


INFANTRY SCHOOL FOOTBALL TEAM 
The Infantry School football team’s 
1924 season was most successful since 
the school began to be identified on 
the four years The 
schedule more than 


heretofore yet all games but two were 


gridiron 


ago. 
was strenuous 
won. 

The winning of the enlisted men’s 
team over the Scouting Fleet of the 
99 


am, 


Navy in Washington on November 
with which event went the 
championship and the President’s 
trophy, was the outstanding victory 


service 


of the season. The victory over the 
the 


team the Southern service champion- 


Parris Island Marines also gave 


ship. The last game of the season was 
played on Thanksgiving and the sec- 
ondary team representing the school 
was defeated by the Pensacola Naval 
Air Station, 14 to 13. 
the season follows: 


%) - 


The record of 
Infantry, Univer- 
sity, 0. 
Infantry, 42; Southern College, 6. 
Infantry, 41; Birmingham South- 
ern, 6. 
Infantry, 0; Third Corps, 0. 
Infantry, 0; All-Marines, 39. 
Infantry, 12; Seouting Fleet, 6. 
Infantry, 6; Ma- 
rines, 0. 


Oglethorpe 


Parris Island 


Infantry, 13; Pensacola Air Ser- 


vice, 14. 
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Fort Snelling “B” Team 


Left to right: Lieut. John P. Evans, Capt. F. O. 
Schmidt, Lieut. R. McDonald, Lieut. R. A. Carter, 
Capt. D. F. Pratt; all of 3d Inf. except Lieut. 


Carter of 9th F. A. 


Polo at Fort Snelling in 1924 
By Capt. J. E. Wharton, 3d Infantry 


ITH Fort Snelling’s third try at 

the Sifton International Polo 
cup, its team demonstrated conclusively 
that it is practicable for Infantry 
regiments to engage successfully in the 
**king of sports.’’ The Post’s stand- 
ing in the Northwest as the center of 
this sport was also invreased during 
the season. The Fort Snelling ‘‘A’’ 
team, composed of officers of the 3d 
Infantry, in a scheduled three-game 
series for the possession of the Sifton 
trophy for the coming year, 
annexed the first two con- 
tests by 8 goals tu 5, and 5 
to 2, in the fastest and most 
exciting games the follow- 
ers of the sport in Winni- 
peg claimed had ever been 
played there. 

The Sifton trophy is a 
silver loving cup awarded 
to the winners of the annual 
tournament between teams, 
both civilian and military, 
representing Winnipeg, 


Activities 





Minneapolis and St. P 
Fort Snelling won the 
when the first award 
made in 1922, ‘successi 
defended it in 1923, 
again in 1924. The { 
and third tournaments w. 
held in Winnipeg, the s 
ond at Fort Snelling aid 
the fourth, in 1925, is sch«| 
uled for Fort Snelling. T)y 
trophy is for annual ch 
lenge, any of the abo. 
mentioned teams not hold 
ing the cup may challeny 
for it once each year. Thx 
donor of the cup is Maj 
John W. Sifton of Winnipeg. 

In the first game, Winnipeg scored 
the first two goals and were playing 
fast, well-organized polo when the 
Snellingites became oriented § and 
scored enough to even up on their op 
ponents in short order. From then 
on the advantage lay first with on 
team, then the other, until the last two 
periods when the superior horsema: 
ship and team work of the Americans 
enabled them to run their score to 
total of eight goals, every one of them 
hotly contested by the opposing 
players. 





Fort Snelling “A” Team—All of 3d Inf. 
Left to right: Capt. J. E. Wharton, Lieut. W. R. 
Hazelrigg, Maj. C. B. Lyman, Capt. J. P. Gammon 
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lhe Canadians changed their lineup 
the second eontest and stiffened 

ir defense, holding the American 
im to a 5.to 2 seore. The mere 
tement of the seore in this game 
-es no hint of the thrills that it held 

r the spectators. The game was 
vreed upon for six chukkers by both 
eams. At the end of the fifth period, 
ter a half hour of spectacular pole, 
he seore stood a tie, two goals each. 
Fort Snelling seored the first goal in 
the first minute of play, only to have 
the seore tied by their opponents in a 
Rush after rush, 
chanee after chance to score, fast rid- 


sh a minute later. 


ng, whirlwind dashes, by both teams, 
were in each case met by a perfectly or- 
This lasted until the 
ast period when the ban on scoring 


vanized defense. 


was lifted for the Americans and they 
shot the ball through their goal posts 
for three tallies, ending the series and 
enabling the Americans to return the 
eup to Fort Snelling. 

Maj. C. B. Lyman, 3d Infantry, who 
first organized the team at the Fort 
and started polo as a major sport in 
the Northwest, at number three, was 
the main stay of the team. The other 
players, all of the same regiment, 
were: Capt. J. E. Wharton, at num- 
ber one; Lieut. W. R. Hazelrigg, num- 
ber two, and Capt. J. P. 
back, 


Gammon, 


The Canadian team was composed of 
excellent and experienced players, all 
of whom have been members of the 
same four since its reorganization in 
1921. It was captained by the vet- 
eran player, Col. Price Montague, at 
number two. His brother, Ray, at 
number three, gave able support. C. 
N. Bawlf at number one and J. L. 
Crossin at back completed a fast and 
well-balanced combination. 


At the same time the play was held 
for the Sifton trophy, a junior tourna- 
ment was in progress. The Eaton cup, 
awarded for the best organized, all- 
around team in this division, was won 
by the Ak-Sar-Ben four from Omaha, 
Neb., captained and coached by Capt. 
J. A. Boyers, 17th Infantry, coming 
through the tournament without a de- 
feat. 

Six other teams competed in the ju- 
nior division as follows: Fort Snelling 
**B,”’? a four from the Twin Cities 
(Minneapolis and St. Paul), St. 
Charles ‘‘B’’ and ‘‘C’’ (Winnipeg), 
and Lord Strathcona Horse ‘‘A’’ and 
“*B,”’ the last two mentioned being 
Canadian service teams. 

Preceding the trip to Winnipeg and 
in preparation for the contests there, 
Fort Snelling held a local tournament, 
This 
tournament was divided into two divi 
sions 


bringing in two outside teams. 


Army and open. Fort Snell- 
ing ‘‘A’’ and 2d Cavalry teams clashed 
in a two-game series, total points to 
determine the winner, with the result 
that the cavalrymen, with much faster 
mounts, easily won the Sommers cup 
by scores of 18 to 5 and 17 to 6. 

The playing in the open division re- 
sulted in another win for the Ak-Sar- 
Ben four over Fort Snelling ‘‘B’’ and 
teams representing both St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. They were awarded the 
Michaud cup. 

A month following their return from 
Winnipeg, during which time both 
Fort Snelling teams were completely 
changed by transfers from the post, 
the Fort Snelling ‘‘A’’ team competed 
in the junior tournament at Omaha 
during the Ak-Sar-Ben carnival. Snell- 
ing won from Fort Robinson there by 
a 16 to 5 score and lost to the 4th Cav- 
alry by an 18 to 1 score. In the Omaha 
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tournament, the Fort Snelling team 
was composed of Lieut. J. P. Evans, 
Lieut. W. R. Hazelrigg, Lieut. Ray- 
mond MacDonald and Capt. J. E. 
Wharton, all of the 3d Infantry. 

Polo has been thoroughly advertised 
and boosted at Fort Snelling. The 
Post has an average attendance of two 
thousand persons at the regular Sun- 
day afternoon games. This figure is 
increased considerably for tournament 
games. A dozen civilian players from 
St. Paul and Minneapolis maintain a 
string of ponies at the Fort and play 
regularly. The number of civilian 
players from these cities in 1925 will 
be increased to twenty. 

The riding hall at the Fort is being 
heated and plans are under way for 
training ponies and playing indoor 
polo all winter. While the two teams 
have been badly crippled by transfers 
of officers from the Post, there are a 
dozen officers who have already taken 
up the game and will be out with the 
squad early next spring. 

The 3d Infantry is unanimous in its 
support of polo. In addition to the im- 
petus given the game by the regiment, 
Battery ‘‘C,’’ 9th Field Artillery, 
commanded by Capt. D. C. Schmahl 
and stationed at Fort Snelling, has 
given wholehearted support in supply- 
ing animals and equipment. The 
greatest obstacle to the successful pro- 
motion of polo at this post is the 
limited number of horses suitable for 
use in the game. 

Plans are already under way to 
make the tournament to be staged at 
Fort Snelling in 1925, the largest and 
most complete ever held in the North- 
west. 

Colonel W. R. Sample, commanding 
the 3d Infantry and Fort Snelling, has 
become an ardent booster for polo. 





Coming to Fort Snelling after the ¢ se 
of the 1923 season, he became « jp. 
vineed after a few weeks of the is! 
season that polo was the one big | 4¢ 
tor in bringing together the officors 
of the Post and the representative }jisi- 
ness men of the Twin Cities. To (0). 
onel Sample goes considerable ere«jit 
for the continued success of the sport 
at Fort Snelling. 
® 
Program of Infantry at Fort Sill 


HE 3d Battalion, 20th Infantry, 

commanded by Maj. Marion 0. 
French, will be at no loss to know 
what it is to accomplish during the 
winter season. The schedule of train- 
ing, earefully and thoroughly pre- 
pared, is complete in every detail. 

An interesting feature of the pro- 
gram for the officers’ school is the fol- 
lowing: 


Each officer will choose one of the 
following persons, select historical 
sources, make a study of character and 
eareer, and deliver a lecture on the 
person chosen before the officers of the 
battalion. The sources given are sug- 
gested only. 
Alexander—Alexander, Dodge. 
Crsar—Cesar, Dodge. 
Hannibal—Hannibal, Dodge. 
Joan of Are—Joan of Are, Mark 
Twain. 

Gustavus Adolphus— Gustavus 
Adolphus, Dodge. 

Oliver Cromwell—Oliver Cromwell, 
Roosevelt. 

Frederick the Great—History of 
Frederick II of Prussia, Carlyle. 

Napoleon—Napoleon as a General, 
Von Wartenberg. 

Washington—Washington, the Sol- 

dier, Carrington. 

Lineoln—Lineoln, Master of Men, 

Rothschild. 

Grant—Ulysses S. Grant, His Life 

and Character, Garland. 

Jackson—Stonewall Jackson, Hen 

derson, 
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Lee—Robert E. Lee, Bruce. 
Forrest—Life of Forrest, Wyeth. 


t 


[he Harding Guard Detachment 


HE detachment of the 10th In- 

fantry which has been the guard at 
he tomb of the late President Hard- 
ng at Marion, Ohio, was tendered a 
linner at the Marion club house on 
Thanksgiving. A vacant chair 
taining a black wreath added to the 
The text of 
the letter given each member of the 
detachment is self-explanatory : 


con- 


solemnity of the oceasion. 


This dinner was arranged for you 
by Mrs. Harding several weeks ago. It 
was her intention to have it as a 
Thanksgiving surprise for you. She 
had hoped to be present in person. 

As the days of her illness passed 
and she realized possibly that she 
could not be here at this time, she 
asked some of us to be sure that all 
arrangements, just as she had planned 
them, be earried out. One of the last 
requests she made was that the dinner 
be given regardless of what might oc- 
eur to her. 

She was deeply interested in your 
welfare. She appreciated greatly all 
that you are doing to so faithfully ful- 
fill your orders. Her best wishes go 
with you. 


® 


Target Records in 3d Infantry 


Cer C, 3d Infantry, has just 
completed its regular target sea- 
son with very gratifying results. With 
the rifle, Company C fired three offi- 
cers and seventy-five men, qualifying 


100 per cent. Forty-two qualified as 
experts, 25 as sharpshooters and 8 as 
marksmen. The highest individual 
score, 328, was made by Corp. Nels 
Swanson. The average score for the 
organization was 300.33. Every man 
whose name is borne on the rolls of the 


company, except men in hospital and 
on detached service at the time of fir- 
ing record, were required to fire. Two 
recruits with only six weeks’ service 
fired making scores of 304 and 293. 
men fired the auto- 
matic rifle qualifying 95.8 per cent,— 
8 experts, 12 
marksmen, the 
518.7. The highest seore, 588, was 
made by Corp. M. R. Dukes. Two offi- 
cers and nine enlisted men fired the 
pistol qualifying 100 per cent with 4 
experts, 4 sharpshooters and 3 marks- 
men. 


Twenty-four 


and 3 
average score of 


sharpshooters 
for 


For the past sixteen months this or- 
ganization has been commanded by 
Capt. James E. Wharton, who was 
made regimental and post adjutant af- 
ter the completion of the record firing. 
Capt. Alfred J. MeMullin now com- 
mands this company. 


COMPANY B 


By qualifying all but one man in 
shooting with three arms, Company 
B, 3d Infantry, at Fort Snelling, Min- 
nesota, ranks near the top of the list 
in marksmanship honors for Infantry 
companies. Besides, it boasts of an 
individual record with the automatic 
rifle made by Sergt. Grady B. Fergu- 
son. His score of 659 points appears 
to be the best one that has reported 
this season. 

The average score with the rifle was 
203.4, made by 33 experts, 18 sharp- 
shooters, 17 marksmen and one un- 
qualified. With the rifle, 
24 men qualified, for an average score 
of 507. All those required to fire with 
the pistol likewise qualified for an aver- 
age score of 80.5 per cent. 


automatie 


Capt. Charles S. Johnson is the com- 
manding officer of this company. 
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Thanksgiving and Turkey 


James E. Nelson 


O WRITE concerning a sumptuous 

dinner affords an enjoyment second 
only to the eating of it. One needs 
not much eloquence to do it because 
every living being, from the crouching 
figure in his primeval lair to the intel- 
lectual giant behind his mahogany 
desk, is interested in a fine dinner. 
But I am especially interested in this 
particular dinner because there’ never 
was, in my opinion, another like it. 

There is an outfit on the outskirts 
of the great city of San Francisco, 
lying in California’s sunshine and by 
the Golden Gate. The poets have 
called it ‘‘the tailor made outfit’’ but 
I will eall it the Thirtieth Infantry. 
That outfit has a company which 
stands for service, and standing for 
service it is named the Service Com- 
pany. 

When it comes to famous men, for 
my part I will hand the mess sergeant 
of that company the laurel wreath of 
honor. His name is Robert E. Lee, 
and I believe he is deserving of that 
historic name. I would say that next 
on the ladder of fame are the cooks, 
graded according to their skill and 
their adeptness in baking delicious 
pastry. 

Though a soldier and holding the 
grade of a sergeant, Robert E. Lee 
does no fighting on the fields of bat- 
tle, but confines his activities to the 
drilling of cups, pans and saucers, and 
with a sarcasm that is spicy he admits 
that for keeping a steady alignment 
the cups have the Doughboys in the 
awkward squad. As all army men so 
well know, his business is to fill up 
the space beneath the diaphram, as 
soon as a vacancy occurs. This is how 
he did it on Thanksgiving Day : 


First of all, he fixed the tables | , 
quadrangle, having no doubt obtai) ed 
the idea from the Infantry barrack. jy 
Hawaii, while the cooks did with jx 
turkey what Shakespeare did to litr- 
ature. Some wicked soul may ass: rt 
that these turkeys had come from | he 
icy cold of the cold storage, but I wish 
to state—as the politicians say—wi' }). 
out fear of successful contradiction 
that these turkeys must have been 
guillotined that morning some time })e- 
tween the cereals and the coffee. 

On the table were many wonder! \! 
things. I am sorry I did not have an 
opportunity to invite the editor of tl, 
INFANTRY JOURNAL to partake in the 
blessings of that magnificent dinner, 
for I know that if he had he would |e 
writing an epic about it. 

In a formal sort of way, according 
to the ethics and conventions of society, 
concerning the proper rites and man 
ners at banquet, the dinner commenced 
with several varieties of relishes ani 
cocktails. Swimming, after the rel- 
ishes, came the fish, prepared in a 
savoury fashion though it had a Rus 
sian name. I missed out on the soup, 
by sheer inadvertence, but the youth 
who is my comforter in the lonely, twi 
light hours said that the soup was th« 
Alpha of the dinner; I will tell you 
about the Omega later. He character 
ized this soup as the most delicious 
liquid in the world, only excepting 
Burgundy and Champagne. 

And the turkey! If that bird, and 
its associates in the pot, had known 
what contentment and complete satis 
faction their meat brought to that gath 
ering of hungry young men they would 
have died, weighted down by honor 

Of course a dinner, no matter how 
simple or elaborate, would not be com- 
plete without potatoes. Here they 
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mashed, they were fried accord- 
to culinary arts, and treated in so 
ny different ways that the results 
fle deseription. As the financiers 
these potatoes furnished ‘‘gilt- 
ved collateral’’ to the turkey. 
[here was gravy so spicy that an 
jicure might have wept with delight, 
id pies of so many kinds that it re- 
iired diseernment which to eat first. 
And fruit!—from the native Calif- 
rnia prune up through the groves of 
ipples and oranges to the higher plane 
f grapes and pears, it was an orchard 
that bedeecked the table. Sprinkled 
long the route were nuts that defied 
cracking, and coffee that intoxicated. 
With cigars and cigarettes—the first 
in the mouth and the latter in the 
pocket, man strode out of the 
mess hall feeling like a millionaire, 
truly thankful for the prosperity, the 
joy, the happiness, the liberty and the 
freedom of these free and wonderful 
United States of ours, and proud to 
be a member of our ‘‘tailor made out- 
fit,’’ the Thirtieth United States In- 
fantry at the Presidio of San Fran- 


elseo. 


each 


(Eprror’s Nore—The description of 
this Thauksgiving dinner is selected 
among the many others received as 
doing more justice than any other to 
the feasts enjoyed by our Infantrymen 
at Thanksgiving and Christmas. ) 


® 


Rifle Firing in 30th Infantry 


URING the past target season at 
the Fort Barry (California) 


range the 30th Infantry, commanded 
vy Col. Chas. S. Lineoln, qualified 96.8 
per cent of the regiment with the rifle. 
Three of the companies, headquarters, 


and G, qualified one hundred per 
cent. 


The average score of the regi- 


ment was 286.84, made by 218 experts, 
223 sharpshooters, 222 marksmen, and 
22 unqualified. The 
with the automatic rifle was 525. 


average score 

The results of the shooting this year 
were very gratifying in view of the 
fact that over 50 per cent of the regi- 
ment was composed of recruits which 
had joined 
of 1923. 


since the target season 


® 
Target Record at Fort Sill 


HE Demonstration Battalion of the 

Field Artillery School, the 3d Bat- 
talion, 20th Infantry, which has been 
carrying along its target practice with 
the demonstration work, completed its 
with With the 
rifle, Company K qualified 100 per 
cent; Company L, 93.24 per cent; and 


season good results. 


Company I, 86.15 per cent; with a to- 
tal percentage in the battalion of 93.13 
per cent. 
were 52, sharpshooters 67 and marks- 


The total number of experts 


High scores were: Ist Set. Le- 
fevers, Co. I, 332; Corp. Shaw, Co. K, 
323; Pvt. Ist Class Adams, Co. L, 321. 
High scores for men firing for the 
first time were: Pvt. Tumulty, 313; 
Pvt. Haddock, 307, and Pvt. Kur- 
china, 301. 

The battalion scored 100 per cent 


men 8&5. 


with each the automatic rifle and ma- 
With the automatic rifle, 
38 experts, 23 sharpshooters, and 11 
marksmen qualified; with the machine 
gun, 39 experts, 21 first-class gunners 
and 8 second-class gunners qualified. 


® 
Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 


HE following members of Company 
I, 65th Infantry, have been accept- 
ed as members of the Chief of Infan- 


chine gun. 


try’s Combat Team: Corp. Manuel 


Correa, Privates First Class Francisco 
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Colon, German Rivera and Manuel R. 
Vazquez, and Privates Juan Calderson, 
Francisco Guzman, Manuel Santiago, 
and Luis Vincente. 

The squad from the 9th Infantry is 
from Company C, and consists of: 
Cpl. Leo H. Maxwell, Pvts. 1st Cl. Wil- 
liam H. Hatten, Adelbert E. Smith, 
Albert A. Gagnee, Edward Schulz, 
Goodykoontz O’Brien, Lester R. Hol- 
lingsworth, and Private Christoper C. 
Quinn. 

In the 3d Infantry, Company K has 
the distinction. The squad is composed 
of: Cpl. Frank L. Willis, Pvts. Ist Cl. 
Carleton A. Beckhart, John Peterson, 
Jack H. Williams, and Pvts. Alfred 
De Rose, Lawrence G. Gotchy, John P. 
Lohman and James A. Van Winkle. 


The following members of Company 
G, 30th Infantry, have likewise been 
accepted as members of the Chief of 
Infantry’s Combat Team: Corp. Ralph 
S. Baker, Private First Class George 
Bourne, Privates David F. Bolt, Rank 
J. Gustinich, Lionel R. Southard, 
Elonza Lanningham, Russel E. Nel- 
son and Frank Pedrotti. 


® 
Combat Squad in | | th Infantry 


HE designation of a squad of Com- 

pany F, 11th Infantry as members 
of the Chief of Infantry’s Combat 
Team comes as a climax of a great 
year for Capt. Walter D. MeCord’s 
Company. 

The squad consists of the follow- 
ing: Cpl. Ward Wood, Pvts. 1st Cl. 
Charles DeHaven, Orville Austin, Syl- 
vester Pettry, Taylor Berrong and 
Pvts. John M. Gross, Archie Kines and 
Corb L. Flick. 

In the regular target season the 
company qualified 100 per cent with a 
large percentage of experts and sharp- 
shooters. 


During the long 180-mile hik: to 
Camp Knox, Ky., last spring for the 
summer training season, not a ian 
fell out. After the regiment’s return 
to Fort Harrison from Camp Knox jy 
August the company was sent to 
Camp Perry, Ohio, for the National 
Ritle Matches and from there to ‘he 
Air Races. With a very 
short instruction season, the company 
fired the Browning automatic rifle 
course and again came through 10) 
per cent, qualifying a high percentage 
of experts and sharpshooters. 


Dayton 


The spirit in the company is high 
and every man puts everything he has 
into his work. To a great extent the 
fine showing of the company is due to 
the excellent non-commissioned ofti- 
cers. 


® 
Third Infantry Brigade Praised 


HE Third Brigade of the Second 

Division, composed of the 9th and 
23d Infantry Regiments, stationed at 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, was re- 
viewed and inspected by the Corps 
Area commander, Maj. Gen. Charles 
P. Summerall, on December 6. Gen- 
eral Summerall’s letter to the Com- 
manding General of the 2d Division, 
Brig. Gen. Preston Brown, comment- 
ing on this review follows: 


I desire to communicate to you, and 
through you to the officers and sol- 
diers of the Third Brigade, an expres- 
sion of my pleasure and commenda- 
tion upon the review of the Third 
Brigade by me December 6. In 
every detail the Brigade gave evi- 
dence of thorough attention to its 
preparation and to the maintenance o! 
unusually high standards. The dress 
and bearing of the men, the complete 
ness of horse equipment of mounted 
officers, the condition of the trains and 
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of the animals are worthy of the high- commanded by Capt. John S. Moore. 
est praise. I regard the brigade asa The system of inspections whereby the 
model and I desire to commend you : 
for your leadership in developing it 
to its present high degree of efficiency. 


® ; ' 

ar certain the best company in the regi- 

Company A Wins in 29th ment is accomplished in a very accu- 
The regimental pennant which has rate manner. The three winning com- 
been offered by the 29th Infantry to panies in December were the Howitzer 
the Company of that regiment which Company, Company A and Company 
during the month makes the best G. The competition was very keen 
showing in a system of inspecting, was and has assisted in building up effi- 
won in December by Company A. 


D 


Question Raised on Method of Saluting 


The question of saluting when the National An- 
them is played has been raised by some of our read- 
ers, since the publication of a paragraph, purporting 
to be the one in effect at present, in the December 
issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. The opinion, ex- 
pressed by those in the War Department who are 
familiar with the regulations, is that on this point 
change No. 59, Army Regulations, August 10, 1917, 
is superseded by the Provisional I. D. R., August 
25, 1919, which have been rescinded only in part. 
The paragraph in question, as published in the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, as the one now applicable, ac- 
cording to semi-official interpretation, also agrees 
with the one which is proposed for 600—35 Army 
Regulations which will soon appear and settle the 
matter to everyone’s satisfaction. 






winning company of each battalion is 





first determined, following which the 





three companies are inspected to as- 














ciency in the regiment. 
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Notes from Chief of Infantry 


Assignment of Officers 


| APPEARS from information re- 

ceived in this office that many In- 
fantry officers are not familiar with 
the routine followed by the War De- 
nartment in making assignments of 
commissioned personnel to duty and 
station. In order to familiarize officers 
with this routine, the following is pub- 
lished : 

The Chief of Infantry makes ree- 
ommendations for the assignment of all 
Infantry officers to various classes of 
duty such as duty with troops, with 
rR. O. T. C. units, with the National 
Guard, the Organized Reserves, for re- 
cruiting duty, for detail in a staff de- 
partment, or to another branch of the 
service. He makes recommendation on 
all applications for transfer and for all 
leaves of absence that require the ac- 
tion of the War Department. The ac- 
tual assignment, detail, transfer, etc., 
is made by the Adjutant General un- 
der the War Department policy gov- 
erning the particular case. 

Recommendations of the Chief of In- 
fantry affecting personnel are made 
after a careful examination and study 
of the reeord of the officer concerned, 
taking into consideration, first, the in- 
terests and convenience of the Govern- 
ment and second, the wishes of the offi- 
cer for class of duty and station as ex- 

pressed by him on his annual state- 
ment of preferences. 

In recommending officers for foreign 
service the roster maintained in the 
War Department for this class of duty 
is followed. In recommending officers 
for duty as students at the Army War 
College and at the General and Spe- 
cial Service Schools, the principles 





outlined in the policies of the War 
Department on this subject are fol- 
lowed. These policies are published to 
the service at large. In addition to 
the War Department policies, the Chief 
of Infantry has prescribed certain 
qualifications as necessary for detail to 
Special Service Schools. These quali- 
fications have been published in the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. It should be 
noted that officers due for foreign ser- 
vice within the school year are not con- 
sidered available for detail to any of 
the service schools until completion of 
their foreign service tour. 

The policies enunciated in memoran- 
dum published by the War Depart- 
ment, March 2, 1923, entitled, ‘‘Pros- 
pective of the Normal Career of a Com- 
missioned Officer in the Army,’’ are 
taken into consideration whenever an 
officer becomes due for a change in 
station and class of duty. This mem- 
orandum prohibits the repeated as- 
signment to duty of the same charac- 
ter other than that with an organiza- 
tion of an appropriate branch, unless 
there is some exceptional and good 
reason for the same. 


In recommending officers for duty 
with Infantry units of a tactical divi- 
sion, the Chief of Infantry merely ree- 
ommends assignment to the division 
eoncerned. The Corps Area com- 
mander assigns the officers to the unit 
of the division within his corps area. 
In recommending officers for duty with 
the National Guard, the Chief of In- 
fantry nominates officers as available 
for this class of duty. The Chief of 
the Militia Bureau then secures the 
concurrence of the State authorities, 
and through the Adjutant General, 
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that of the Corps Area commander be- 
fore recommending the assignment to 
station. In making recommendations 
for duty with the Organized Reserves 
and for recruiting duty, the Chief of 
Infantry merely recommends that cer- 
tain officers be considered available 
for this class of duty. The concur- 
rence of the Corps Area commander 
concerned is secured by the Adjutant 
General before the assignment is made. 
In recommending assignments for duty 
with R. O. T. C. units, it is necessary 
to secure the approval of the Corps 
Area commander concerned and of the 
head of the institution. 

In order to aid officers to secure sta- 
tion in the locality desired, the Chief 
of Infantry, in making officers availa- 
ble for the classes of duty mentioned 
above, quotes the officers’ preferences 
in this regard. 

From the above it will be seen that 
officers cannot hope always to secure 
the class of duty and the station which 
they desire, but every effort is made 
in this office to place officers where they 
desire to go, taking into consideration 
the best interests of the Government 
first, in all cases. In this connection 
it must be understood that certain lo- 
ealities, both within the continental 
United States and in our foreign pos- 
sessions, are more popular than others. 
In submitting their preferences many 
officers ask for assignment to duty at 
these popular stations. Obviously all 
cannot obtain the station most desired. 

In all recommendations of officers for 
assignment to duty, fairness and ad- 
herence to the carefully worked out 
policies of the War Department and 
of the Office of the Chief of Infantry 
are followed. Effort is made to equal- 
ize good and bad stations and to select 
officers for assignment in accordance 


with their suitability and upon the 
records, eliminating personnel acquai) 


tance and _ favoritism. Freque: 
changes of station are avoided. 
® 


Commends Infantry Football Team 


HE CHIEF of Staff of the Army, 

Maj. Gen. John L. Hines, in a let- 
ter to the Chief of Infantry, praises 
the spirit of the Infantry School foot 
ball team which defeated the Scouting 
Fleet team of the Navy, 12 to 6, there 
by winning the President’s Cup and 
the championship of the services. The 
letter follows: 


It is a source of gratification and 
pride to the Army to note the well-de- 
served victory of the Infantry team in 
the inter-service football game which 
was held at the Griffith Stadium in 
this city on November 22, last. 

You may well be proud of the in- 
domitable spirit and clean sportsman- 
ship displayed by these soldiers. Their 
splendid efforts cannot fail to contrib- 
ute materially to the development 
within our forces of a high morale and 
commendable esprit de corps, qualities 
which are so essential in the creation 
of that laudable determination to win 
always accompanied by a strict adher- 
ance to the rules of the game and a 
wholesome respect for the strength of 
their opponents. 

Inter-service contests of this nature 
are most desirable from a military 
standpoint as they are a potent factor 
in the furtherance of the express de- 
sire of the War Department to foster 
pleasant relations with our civilian 
population and to promote a friendly 
rivalry with the Navy and Marine 
Corps in all that pertains to the high- 
est type of athletic contests. 

Please convey to the members of the 
Infantry team my hearty congratula- 
tions for the honor they have conferred 
upon the Army in winning the first 
inter-service contest for the Presi- 
dential Cup. It is sincerely hoped that 
future competitions may demonstrate 
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at we are worthy of retaining this 
herished trophy. ip 
D 
Coats of Arms 
N the list of coats of arms of regi- 
ments that are displayed in the of- 
fice of the Chief of Infantry, published 
in the December number of the INFAN- 
rey JOURNAL, those of the 12th, 24th 
and 57th Infantry 
omitted During De- 
cember, that of the 8th Infantry has 
been added to the collection. 


® 
New Infantry Weapons 


Regiments were 
inadvertently. 


S a result of tests by the Infantry 
A Board, the 75-mm. Infantry mor- 


tar carriage, model 1922 E, will be 





inches in diameter and a width of tread 
of 30 inches, will be designed and a 
model constructed. Development of 
the 2.24-inch Infantry mortar will be 


discontinued. 


The following additional data cover- 
ing the 37-mm. gun and 75-mm. mortar 
will be of interest: 


37-MM. GUN 


Weight of gun: 82 pounds. 
Weight of cradle, trail, wheels, axle, 
ete.: 279 pounds. 

Weight of 
pounds. 
Weight of propellant charge: 
grains smokeless powder. 
Weight of projectile: 1 

ounces. 


caisson and limber: 215 


1,300 


pound, 4 


37-Millimeter Gun which Has Undergone Extensive Tests 


accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of In- 
fantry and one additional complete 
unit will be constructed for further In- 
fantry test. 


modified in 


Also, a new 37-mm. gun 
and carriage, to be known as the model 
1925 E, consisting essentially of the 
gun, the trail of the model 1916 37-mm. 
gun, with artillery type wheels 30 


Muzzle velocity : 2,000 foot seconds. 
Sight: Telescopic. 
75-MM. MORTAR 
Weight of mortar: 92 pounds. 
Weight of cradle, trail, wheels, 
ete.: 252 pounds. 
Weight of caisson 
pounds. 
Weight of propellant charge: 
grains smokeless powder. 


and limber: 
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Weight of pro- 
ject ile: 12 
pounds. 

Muzzle veloci- 
ty : 450 foot 
seconds. 

Sight: Tele- 
scopic. 





Benning Na- 
tional Forest 


N execu- 
A tive order 
issued on Oc- 
tober 3, 1924, 
directs the cre- 
ation of a na- 
tional forest on 
a part of the . 
Fort Benning 
military reservation to be administered 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
part of the reservation designated for 
this purpose embraces all the area be- 
yond an irregular line approximately 
three miles to the left and parallel to 
the Lumpkin road. 

Rules and regulations governing the 
administration of this forest as agreed 
to by the War and Agricultwre  De- 
partments provide for its unhampered 
use for military purposes at any and 
all times designated by the command- 
ing officer, Fort Benning. The com- 
manding officer also exercises complete 
control in respect to fish, birds and 
game and shall have authority to make 
such regulations concerning hunting 
and fishing and the protection of fish, 
birds, and game as may seem to him 


proper, 





The 75-mm. Mortar, 1922E 


Student at 
L’Ecole 
Superieur d 
Guerre 


N A LE! 
TER writt 
recently to th 
Chief of I 
fantry, a stu 
dent officer r 
| ports some o! 
i servation 
} upon the con 
pletion of h 


| the Ecole Su 


| perieur d 
Guerre i1 


resumé of th: 


important features of that letter are 


given with the idea of furnishing som: 


sidelights on the present training of 


the French Army. Before the opening 
of the school, he was attached to a 


regiment of field artillery for one 
month, to a regiment of Infantry for 


fifteen days, to a regiment of en 
gineers for ten days, and to a regi 


ment of tanks for seven days. The 


period of the year was not especially 
favorable from the viewpoint of an 
observer because a part of the enlisted 


personnel was on ‘‘harvest’’ leave of 


absence. 

In a maneuver of a composite regi 
ment of Infantry supported by a bat- 
talion of artillery and a company of 
light tanks, the doctrine of close sup 
port of Infantry by means of visual 
communication and terrestrial obser- 
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vation was particularly stressed. The 
method of advance of Infantry by com- 
bat groups as opposed to the skirmish 
line was emphasized repeatedly. The 
French combat group attaches more 
importance to the action of the Chau- 
chat automatic rifle than it does to the 
effort of the individual Infantryman. 
All of the effort of the group is con- 
centrated in maintaining it as the cen- 
ter of the group’s advance. The cus- 
tomary difficulty of communication be- 
tween Infantry and its supporting ar- 
tillery was always in evidence at the 
exercises. 

The 158th Infantry, at war strength, 
was observed in marches of 16, 24 and 
12 kilometers on three succeeding days. 
There was a rest on the fourth day and 
on the fifth day the regiment arrived 
at its destination. The observer re- 
ports that the conventional fifty min- 
utes’ march and ten minutes’ rest, with 
thirty minutes’ rest at noon was used. 
The first and last minutes of each 
hour’s mareh were at attention, and 
while marehing through towns the 
command was at attention with the 
band playing. In this particular march 
overcoats were worn over shirts, and 
blouses were carried in the company 
baggage wagon. In the Infantry man- 
euvers emphasis was placed on liaison 
within the battalions, on the element 
of initiative and personal leadership, 
and on the allowance of latitude to 
the smaller unit commanders. All 
maneuvers were based on open war- 
fare, and in all the critiques maneuver- 
ing and flexibility of Infantry seemed 
to be the predominating feature. 
Neither the Stokes mortar nor the 
37-mm. seem to be looked upon as the 
solution of accompanying weapons for 
Infantry and no satisfactory accom- 
panying gun has been produced. Much 








thought seems to be given to the pos 
sibilities of the weapons of the future 

In a maneuver of a brigade of cav- 
alry in a rapid advance, with a bat- 
tery of horse artillery and a squadron 
of armored motor cars attached, it was 
observed that the great difficulty of 
communication between artillery and 
the assault elements was present. 
Mounted messengers seemed to be the 
only effective means for communica- 
tion. The critique following the man- 
euvering brought out the fact that the 
employment of armored cars was 
chiefly in long distance reconnaissance, 
in bold pursuit of a reported enemy, 
or in supplementing the surprise ac- 
tion of cavalry. 

The advantage of the standard mili- 
tary train was quite apparent in a 
night exercise of 
com posite 
artillery. 


embarkation of a 


war strength battery of 


Only one and one-half 
hours were required for the loading, 
which was accomplished with perfect 
system. 

The Ecole Superieur de Guerre be- 
gins its course about the first of No- 
vember. Last year’s class consisted of 
60 French and 23 foreign officers. The 
average age of the French officers is 
approximately 33 The first 
year is devoted to a thorough study of 
the division. 
tactics 


years. 


The course covers the 
and technique of all arms, 
logistics, the auxiliary services, fune- 
tion of the staff, military history, care 
and operation of automobiles, foreign 
languages equitation. On the 
whole the course is similar to the one 
at the Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth. 

The map room work is characterized 
by free and liberal discussion and there 


and 


obtains an atmosphere of reality that 


is quite pronounced. The relationship 
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between students and instructor is 
free from restraint. Instructors some- 
times admit that students’ solutions 
are better than the ones they submit. 
Flexibility in solutions rather than 
rigidity is sought. The most impor- 
tant part of the individual work re- 
quired of the student is the home work. 
Problems are handed out on a given 
day following an introductory con- 
ference, and completed solutions are 
generally required ten days afterwards. 
The course includes terrain exercises 
and staff rides which are quite similar 
in method to the ones employed in our 
service schools. Visits are made 


throughout the school year to vario) 
important centers of special servic 
The most important of these is 
week’s observation of artillery fire « 
Camp Mailly. 

He states that unless an officer ha 
studied French in France it is proba 
ble that he can profitably continue th: 
study of the language during the two 
years. In the light of his personal ex 
perience, he would prefer attending 
the Alliance Frane¢aise rather than be- 
ing attached to French troops for the 
period prior to the opening of the 
school. , 
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Battalions of Infantry 


The table which follows shows several features of 
the present organization of battalions of Infantry of 


— 





the United States and European countries. Japan, 
which has adopted the type of battalion organization é 
similar to the American, has been changing its or- . 
ganization since the war, adopting from time to time = 
features of the American system : ‘ 
Automatic ; 
Rifle M.G. Weapons 
Cos. Cos. Light Heavy Total 
United States’ 000.0... 3 1 24 8 32 
a 1 36 16 52 \ 
=a 1 36 8 44 
Czecho-Slovakia’ ._.... 3 1 24 6 30 
aah Se 1 63 8 71 
Great Britain’... 4 1 32 8 40 
Germany? 0. 8 1 18 12 30 
Bulgaria’ Aa 3 1 18 12 30 
ea 3 > eS . 8 
Jugoslavia ............. 3 1 — 8 8 


1 The light automatic weapon an integra! part of the squad. 
* The light automatic weapon an integral part of the platoon. ’ 














En Avant! 


,ITH some this is a season of 
retrospect and a time for tak- 
ing stock of past perform- 


We are looking forward to what may 
be accomplished in the days to come. 

In the Army we are confronted by a 
possibility of inadequate appropria- 
tions to carry on the essentials neces- 
sary to the proper functioning of our 
National Defense Act. All the greater, 
therefore, is the necessity for careful 
planning and curtailing of unessen- 
tials in our program, so as to perform 
our functions and carry out our as- 
signed réles with the maximum effi- 
ciency possible. 

To you, each and all, officers and 
men of the Army, the Infantry Asso- 
ciation sends cordial greetings and 
best wishes for your success in the 
coming twelvemonth. We pledge you 
the fullest cooperation in all your un- 
dertakings. 

® 
Economy in National Defense 
WELL-KNOWN pacifist has 
said that he favors an Army 
but disapproves of appropri- 
ating money for its maintenance. On 
that score the pacifists seem to have 
won, temporarily at least, a partial vic- 
tory, for there has been recommended 


to Congress a reduction in appropria- 
tions for the Army that will embarrass 
to a considerable degree its prepara- 
tions for the possible emergency of 
war. 

Twenty-nine million dollars less will 
be available for national defense for 
the fiseal year 1926 than for the pres- 
ent year, if Congress accepts the fig- 
ures sent to it by the President. In- 
dications are that about fifty per cent 
of the total reduction in the cost of 
for is to be 
the 
establishments. 


government next year 


borne by military and naval 
In other words, an- 
other step has been taken toward lim- 
the 
real military policy which the United 
States has ever had, the National De- 
fense Act. 

The National Defense Act resulted 
from a careful analysis of the needs 
of the United States for its self-protec- 
tion. It was carefully and judiciously 
evolved with due consideration of the 
American principles and traditions re- 
specting a large standing Army; and, 
as well, to America’s standing and stat- 
us among the nations of the, world. 
This modest scheme of defense, gener- 
ally conceded to be an excellent one, 
has been variously battered since 1920. 
And now its effectiveness is to be de- 
preciated further. 


iting effectiveness of the only 


President Harding, in replying to a 
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letter of the Secretary of War said: 
‘‘There are limits in reduction beyond 
which we cannot go, even in the praise- 
worthy cause of economy, without de- 
stroying the excellent foundation now 
laid for national defense and forfeiting 
the accrued benefits of World War ex- 
perience.’’ 

The Secretary of War’s last report 
contains these words: ‘‘There is need 
for economy. We cannot have an un- 
duly large army. Yet we should not 
have an Army too small or an Army 
crippled in essential particulars. It 
does not pay to neglect in time of 
peace the defenses upon which the Na- 
tion relies. To save money today by 
putting off progress in military affairs 
always from this year to next is to 
create an immediate economy in money 
matters at the expense of future 
waste. A nation adopting such an at- 
titude on suddenly finding itself in 
trouble must always reverse its ac- 
tion and spend money wildly in order 
to save time. ‘Haste makes waste.’ In 
the past we have neglected our prep- 
arations for emergencies and have been 
caught on the outbreak of hostilities 
without plans or personnel or mate- 
rial. * * * The reorganized Regular 
Army is finding more and more work 
to its hands, notably in carrying on its 
most important task, namely, popular 
training needed to make our distine- 
tively American ‘citizen army’ idea a 
real success and a popular guaranty 
of national security.’’ Says the Secre- 
tary, further, ‘‘Unless the financial 
means essential to such a system (as 
expressed in the National Defense 
Act) are supplied, it will fail and our 
defense conceptions will prove false 
and valueless in a crisis.’’ 

The pacifist, to whom we have re- 
ferred, knows these facts. He knows 


that his forces opposed to anything 
pertaining to national security wil! 
gain ground through decreased appro 
priations. He realizes that when a 
certain point in parsimonious allot- 
ment of money to the peace-time mili- 
tary establishment is reached that na 
tional defense will be nothing more 
than a joke and that an army ‘‘on pa- 
per’’ is helpless. With the diminish- 
ing of America’s power to defend her- 
self, he can sit back and gloat that he is 
having success in his conception of 
‘‘outlawing war’’. 


From the standpoint of personal 
economy the American Army officer is 
as anxious as any citizen to reduce the 
taxes. He feels the pinch of the in- 
come and other taxes probably more 
than any other professional man, yet 
he realizes from his study and by his 
experience in recent wars in which he 
has engaged that the United States 
must have adequate preparation to 
wage any war successfully. He knows 
that he is paying more for the where- 
withal of life and for taxes because of 
America’s constant state of unpre- 
paredness than he would be had there 
not been that prevailing false economy 
in the past. Yes, he appreciates the 
cost of unpreparedness more than ever 
when he thinks of the partially trained 
officers and men who have been sacri- 
ficed needlessly in time of war because 
they knew scarcely the rudiments of 
warfare. 

The reduction of appropriations is 
a blow to national defense. The esti- 
mates call for a decrease in the en- 
rollment in R. O. T. C. units from 
119,000 this year to 113,000 for 1926. 
The National Guard will be reduced 
from its present strength of 177,000 to 
173,500 next year. The attendance 
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for the citizens’ military training 
camps for the year 1926 will be 29,000 
as against 33,900 for the present year. 
Training of Reserve officers will be 
The Regular Army will be 
retained at the inadequate strength of 
12.000 officers and 118,750 men. 

The War Department has practiced 
utmost economy in the administration 
of its affairs, even to the point of im- 
pairing its efficiency. Notwithstand- 
ing, less money is to be appropriated 
for the next fiseal year. 


curtailed. 


Congress 
should come to the rescue and make 
adequate provisions for at least the 
same activity for all the elements of the 
military forees that obtains in the pres- 
fiscal 
soon find America in that same state of 


ent year. Otherwise, we will 
unpreparedness which we recall ex- 
isted in 1917. 
® 
Reading in the Army 


NDER the above title there ap- 

peared an article in the No- 

vember issue of the INFANTRY 
JouRNAL. This, together with an item 
giving a list of books recommended by 
the Chief of Infantry for reading by 
Infantry officers published in the De- 
cember issue, has aroused much inter- 
est in the subject of reading of good 
and useful books during the winter 
months. 

A service paper commenting on this 
subject calls attention to the fact that 
the Army officer of today is in con- 
stant demand as an after-dinner speak- 
er and that he is often called upon to 
speak at public ceremonies. Our mili- 
tary policy with respect to civilians 
makes it imperative that every officer 
prepare himself for such occasions. 
This can be done along with a progres- 
sive program of professional reading 


which is, in the final analysis, the most 
important. 


The library is the storeroom of 
knowledge. It contains books which 
are useful and those whose reading is 
a waste of time. What to read is al- 
ways a problem, but General Farns- 
worth’s list contains a few important 
books which are assuredly of great 
value to the Infantry officer for his 
professional advancement. Other 
books may be added to the list, and 
some replaced by others, but the fact 
remains that here is a list of real worth- 
while reading material. 

There is always time to read. ‘‘He 
who complains that he has not time to 
read is one who does not fundamen- 
tally care for that method of making 
contact with the minds of others,’’ 
says Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, head of 
the St. Louis Public Library. ‘‘We 
always find time to eat and to sleep 
and to do other things that we con- 
sider necessary to the upkeep of our 
physical life. When we have realized 
that mental food is equally necessary 
to the maintenance of our intellectual 
life, and that we like best to get it 
from the printed page, we shall take as 


much time as is necessary for this 
also.’”’ 


® 
A Heavy Toll 


HE PACIFISTS in the United 
States, who constantly refer to 
the horrors of war, might de- 

vote their energies to remedying a con- 
dition of the horrors in these piping 
days of peace. 


One-third as many deaths as were 
suffered in battle by the American 
Army in the World War, was the toll 
of traffic accidents in the year 1923. 
The exact figures are: deaths from 
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traffic accidents for 12 months, 22,600; 
deaths in battle for 19 months, 67,813. 
The traffic toll is more aggravated in 
matter of serious personal injuries 
than wounded in the war. The traffic 
accidents injured 678,000, whereas 
the American wounded in the war 
numbered 192,483. In 1924, up to 
August 1, 9,500 lives had been sacri- 
ficed through automobile accidents 
alone. 

The ‘‘outlawry of war’’ group that 
is trying to render the United States 
helpless to defend herself, in the face of 
adequate preparations by possible ene- 
my nations, might do its country 
some service by concentrating on ‘‘out- 
lawing’’ traffic accidents. 


® 


Shall I Take the Bonus? 


VIDENTLY some 3,000,000 of 
the 4,500,000 ex-service men 
& and women are now asking 
themselves this question. For the past 
several months the Adjutant General’s 
office has been urging greater activity 
in forwarding applications, and the 
Adjutant General has said that only 
about 1,800,000 veterans had applied 
for the ‘‘adjusted compensation’’ up 
to the present time. 

This situation is being interpreted to 
bring encouragement to both opponents 
and supporters of the original bouus 
measure. 

To the supporters of the measure 
the failure of two out of every three 
veterans to take the bonus simply 
means that the compromise bill finally 
passed by Congress did not satisfy the 
ex-service men as a body. These men, 
according to this theory, are with- 
holding applications for the govern- 
ment insurance with the definite in- 
tention of pushing through a cash 








bonus measure at a later date, or, fail- 
ing that, a liberal pension provision. 
Logically, to their mind, those who do 
not accept the recently authorized 
bonus stand better chances of obtain- 
ing cash payments or pensions than 
do those who elect to accept the form 
of ‘‘adjusted compensation’’ now pro- 
vided for. 


To opponents of the bonus measure 
the present situation brings proof of 
their former contention that, contrary 
to widely advertised claims, the ma- 
jority of the ex-service men did not 
endorse the bonus movement. These 
opponents hold that a relatively small 
but organized group jammed the bill 
through Congress regardless of force- 
ful but unorganized opposition. They 
contend, these opponents, that from the 
day President Harding vetoed the 
original bonus measure on the ground 
that the country could not pay the bil! 
—from that day consideration of this 
vital question dropped from the high 
plane of a moral matter to the low 
plane of a financial problem. To these 
men the fight should have centered 
around the question: Does the country 
owe the ex-service men a bonus? in- 
stead of: Can the country stand the 
cost ? 


The developments of the next few 
years will be watched with great in- 
terest by all concerned—and what 
American ean say that he is not con- 
cerned ? 


® 


Construction Programs 


HE PERMANENT building 
program for the Infantry 
3 School at Fort Benning, Ga., 
has received the official sanction of the 
Secretary of War and the sum of $10,- 
339,500 has been included in the rec- 
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made to Congress for 
The sum 


ommendation 
progressive appropriation. 
asked for will include the expense of 
construction of the cuartel barracks 
for the 29th Infantry, which will cost 
$385,000. It will complete the entire 
building project for the school and will 
correct the unsatisfactory conditions 
now prevailing in the matter of hous- 
ing of personnel and activities. Ac- 
cording to the estimates sent to Con- 
gress, Camp Meade will receive $5,605,- 
000 for construction purposes. 

The housing condition in the Army 
will receive special attention by the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, 
and Chairman Wadsworth of the Sen- 
ate Committee has expressed himself 
as favorable to legislation to remedy 
the acute situation. 

The Army earnestly hopes that some- 
thing concrete will result from the 
careful study presented by the Secre- 
tary of War, and that the discussion 
will result in a program of fixed an- 
nual appropriations to alleviate the 
present unsatisfactory and demoraliz- 
ing state of affairs. 

® 
ies > Be 


ULIUS KAHN is The 
Army has lost a good friend; 
hard working 


dead. 





the country a 


D 


Small Caliber Ranges 
The National Board for the 





legislator. Julius Kahn was a product 
of the days of more liberal immigra- 
tion laws when those who sought har- 
bor in the United States were of a more 
sturdy character than some of our later 
of 
country only to aequire fortunes and 


comers, many whom come to this 
to return to the land of their birth. 
He adopted a new country and he came 


to stay. 

His service of twenty-five years in 
the of 
largely in the Military Committee. He 


House Representatives was 
did much for the Army through all his 
career, but will probably best be re- 
membered for his work in putting 
through the Selective Service Act at 
the time of our entry into the World 
War. 


House and in a Democratic committee 


A Republican in a Democratic 


and over the active opposition of the 
committee chairman, he was largely in- 


strumental in reporting out the bill 
and in actively defending it on the 


floor of the House. 

Picturesque in appearance, he never 
quite lost the theatriec effect of his early 
training, but he was an ardent advo- 
cate of universal military training and 
preparedness. The Army has, indeed, 


lost a good friend. 





of Rifle 


Promotion 


Practice has on hand diagrams for construction of 


oO 


.22-ealiber target ranges which it will be glad to fur- 


nish upon application. 


Address : 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


1108 Woodward 


























Infantry Song Contest 


The Infantry needs a song all its own, a song to march by, a song 
to sing around the camp fire or the mess table, a smashing good song 
telling of our prowess and expressive of the spirit of a fighting Infan- 
tryman. To the end that this need may be met, the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
announces a song writing contest in which are eligible all Infantrymen 
of whatever rank, Regular Army, National Guard or Organized Re- 
serves. The march must be a stirring one, a he-man song with a swing 
and a bang to it. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. The song must be original. Words (at least three verses) and 
musi¢e are required. 

2. Co-authorship of eligible contestants is permitted. 

3. The accepted prize winning song shall become the property of 
the U. S. Infantry Association which reserves all rights to pub- 
lication. 

4. Contest closes at noon March 1, 1925. Contributions received 
after that hour will not be considered. 

5. The right to reject any or all manuscript is reserved by the 
Judging Committee. 

6. The name or names of authors must not appear on the manu- 
scripts, all contributions being marked only by nom de plume 
which will also be written on the application slip at the bottom 
of this page. 

The Judging Committee for the contest will be named by the 

Executive Council, Infantry Association. 

The prize is two hundred dollars cash. It will be paid to the 
author or divided equally among co-authors of the song accepted by 
the Judging Committee. All communications on the subject of this 
contest, including manuscript submitted, should be addressed: ‘‘Song 
Contest, the INFANTRY JOURNAL, 1115 17th St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C.’’ Rejected manuscript will be returned. 


APPLICATION SLIP 


I submit my name as a contestant in the Infantry Song Contest. I 
I agree to abide by the rules of the contest as published in the Jan- 
uary number of the INrantry JouRNAL. My military status is as 


follows: . 


Nom de plume... 


(Signed) ER MRE 2 ea 


Rank and Organization... 
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Army Football 


HE Army football season was a 

successful one. The big inter- 
SAee service clash resulted in a vie- 
tory for West Point over Annapolis, 12 
to 0, on November 29. The Army team 
suffered but one defeat, that by Notre 
Dame, and it tied Yale and Columbia. 
Next year’s Army-Navy game will be 
played in New York. 

The Third Corps Area team went 
down to defeat before the All-Marines, 
47 to 0, on December 6. Owing to the 
new athletic regulations of the Army, 
the Third Corps Area’s officer team 
will be disbanded. No Army team is on 
the All-Marine schedule for 1925. 

Another victory for the Infantry was 
scored when the Tank School football 
team, on December 3, defeated Fort 
Monroe, 13 to 6, in the final game of 
the season. The team thus won the 3d 
Corps Area championship for the fifth 
It was undefeated 
this year by any Army team, and this 
is a commendable record because teams 
which were met were from Army posts 
of approximately the same size as 
Camp Meade. 





consecutive year. 


® 
Tote Yer Guns—Git! 


General Pershing tells a Civil War 
story about a volunteer battalion of rough 
backwoodsmen that-once joined General 
Grant. The latter admired their fine 
physique, but distrusted the capacity of 
their uncouth commander to handle troops 
ot ri and efficiently in the field, so he 
Said: 

“Major, I want to see your men at 
work; call them to attention, and order 
them to march with shouldered arms in 
close column to the left flank.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the ma- 
jor yelled to his fellow ruffians: “Boys, 
look wild thar! Make ready to thicken 
Tote yer guns! 


and go left endways! 
Git!” 








The maneuver proved a brilliant suc- 
cess and the self-elected major was forth- 
with officially commissioned. 

® 


Coat-of-Arms of 6th Infantry 


HE COAT of Arms of the 6th 
Infantry is reproduced on the 
see front cover of this issue. It is 
deseribed as follows: 

Shield 
vert, in fess an alligator statant proper, 
on a chief wavy gules a cross of the 
field. 

Crest—On a wreath of the colors a 
lion’s face gules. 

Motto—Unity is strength. 

The 6th Infantry engaged in the 
Canadian campaigns of 1813 and 1814, 
shown by the crest. It was in several 
Indian campaigns, notably the Semi- 
nole War, when it bore the brunt of 
the fighting at the battle of Lake Oke- 
chobee, December 25, 1837. This is 
represented by the alligator. 

The regiment was with General 
Seott in Mexico, serving with marked 
distinction at Churubuseo and in the 


Argent, a sealing ladder 


assault on the citadel of Chapultepec. 
This is commemorated with a scaling 
ladder by means of which the walls of 
Chapultepee were stormed, green, the 
Mexican color, being used. 

The ‘‘chief’’ is for the crossing of 
the Meuse near Dun, and is the arms 
of the ancient Lords of Dun, a silver 
cross on a red field. The partition 
line is wavy to represent the river. 
The color of the shield is white (ar- 
gent) which was the color of the In- 
fantry facings when the regiment was 
organized. 

Col. David L. Stone commands the 
6th Infantry, which is stationed at 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
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She (a lover of animals)—“Ah, what 
would polo be without dashing ponies?” 
He settee 


“Tactical Principles and Decisions” 


NCLUDED in the list of books 

suggested by the Chief of In- 
2} fantry to be read by all Infan- 
try officers is ‘‘Tactical Principles 
and Decisions.’” This work is under 
revision by the General Service Schools 
and will ultimately be published in 
pamphlet form. The entire text will 
comprise some forty chapters, though 
a number of the chapters are divided 
into several parts. The tentative price 
of the pamphlets with maps has been 
fixed at 20 cents, or 10 cents for the 
text alone. It is estimated that the 
cost of the entire text will approximate 
$8.00. 

As the pamphlets are to be punched 
to conform to the Training Regula- 
tions, officers will do well to procure a 
Kalamazoo binder, and assemble the 
several pamphlets therein as issued. 
This will be far better than to attempt 
to keep them in a desk drawer await- 
ing completion of the entire set before 
having them bound. Purchased singly, 
also, the cost will be of no consequence. 
Undoubtedly the Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Service Schools will be glad to 
enter subscriptions for the pamphlets 
to be sent to officers as issued. 

® 

“How many ducks did you bag?” 

Amateur Nimrod: “None. I never saw 
ducks in such a a before !”—Phoenix. 

U. S. Team Wins International 

Trophies in Peru 
HE rifle team which the United 
States sent to Lima, Peru, to 
represent the Nation in the big 
international tournament won the two 
big team matches and all the individ- 












ual matches in which it entered com 
petitors excepting two. The team, cap 
tained by Capt. John H. Knuebel, In- 
fantry, has received the congratula 
tions of all the services and the coun- 
try at large for this splendid triumph. 

The team seored 1,331 points in the 
Peruvian team match, against 1,327 by 
Cuba, 1,289 by Peru, and 1,278 by Ar- 
gentine. In the Pan-American team 
match the lead was much larger; 
seores: United States, 5,123; Cuba, 
5,048; Argentine, 4,934; Peru, 4,788. 
Lieut. S. R. Hinds, Inf., was high man 
in this match, scoring 1,034 points for 
his team; Sgt. Morris Fisher, of the 
Marines, was second with 1,033 points. 

In the individual matches the North 
Americans garnered several clean-cut 
wins. The Carton match was won by 
Lieut. G. A. Rehm, Cav., with Lieut. 
R. E. Vermette, Inf., second, and Mr. 
S. D. Monahan, third. In the limited 
reentry match, Rehm was first, with 
Monahan, Vermette, Gunner Lloyd of 
the Marines, and Sergeant Coulter of 
the Marines, finishing in the order 
named. In the 300-meter three posi- 
tion event, Martino, Argentine, was 
first, with Lieutenant Hinds in second 
place; both scored 286 points. In the 
position championships, Arro of Cuba 
won the standing event; Lieutenant 
Hinds, the. kneeling, and Sergeant 
Coulter the prone. Lieutenant Ver- 
mette won the special Argentine trophy 
match by one point; Diaz of Cuba was 
second. 


® 


And Then the Christening! 


Mose: “What am yer new mule’s 
name?” 

Artie: “Ah ain’t named him yet. Ah’s 
waitin’.” 

“Waitin’ fer what?” 

“Something to happen to me.” 
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Concessions to Army Children 


ANY schools and_ colleges 
Mi) throughout the country offer 
SMM concessions to children of offi- 
cers. warrant officers and enlisted men 
of the Regular Army. The Infantry 
Association has a list of such conces- 
sions and will be glad to furnish infor- 
mation to anyone interested. 

® 


In Any Season 


“What makes you think Mah Jongg 
wou Id never do in the army?” 

“Every time anybody yelled ‘Chow’ he 
players would all get up and run.’ 
imerican Legion Weekly. 


® 
Chicago R. O. T. C. Bands 


NE-thousand R. O. T. C. bands- 

men brought together by the 
fees consolidation of the eighteen 
bands in the Chieago publie high 
schools at the Grant Park Stadium re- 
cently made a most impressive sight. 
This is the first time that all of the 
Chieago high school R. O. T. C. bands 
have been assembled for the purpose of 
playing together. They rendered a 
very creditable program. 





From the 1,000 pieces in these eight- 
een bands, an ‘‘honor band’’ has been 
selected, and it is composed of 300 
pieces. 

An ‘‘honor battalion’’ to be com- 
posed of 300 students, is also being 
organized from the 6,000 R. O. T. C. 
students in the high schools. These 
two organizations will turn out for 
special oeeasions, such as civie demon- 
strations and the reception of distin- 
guished visitors to the City of Chicago, 
not involving the entire unit. 


® 


Fair Thing—Two hair nets, please. 

Clerk—What strength? 

Fair Thing—Two dances and a car ride. 
—Aggie Squib. 


British Infantry Accompanying Gun 





HE following extracts from an 
account of the British Infan- 
try accompanying gun from 

the Journal of the Royal Artillery are 

quoted on this subject of much interest 

to the Infantry and artillery services. 
The General Staff has had under 

consideration the two questions of: 


A suitable artillery weapon for the 
close support of Infantry. 
b. The most suitable weapon for de- 
fense of the forward Infantry 
against tanks. 


The conclusion arrived at is, that, 
for the present, the 3.7-inch howitzer, 
adapted to fit these rdles with split trail 
and wide traverse (40 degrees), and 
comparatively heavy shell (20-lb.) can 
fulfill both functions. The immediate 
requisites are: 

1. A modification on oceasions of the 
means of transport and of the 
carriage of ammunition, princi- 
pally to render the subsection 
more inconspicuous in action and 
in the approach to action. 

An organization suitable to and 
within the Infantry Division. 

3. A projectile capable at reasonable 
ranges of rendering innocuous 
any tank likely to be produced in 
the near future. 

As regards 1.—The Southern and 
Aldershot commands are each carrying 
out a continuous trial with an equip- 
ment with ‘‘shortened shaft draught,’ 
which is drawn by one mule. The rear 
(or spade) portion of the jointed trail 
of the earriage is removed and the 
front portion is fitted with shafts which 
have an attachment for ‘‘farmers’ 
draught,’’ the saddle and harness be- 
ing also modified. The shield is re- 
moved as also, to avoid damage, is the 
traversing gear, and the weight behind 
the mule is approximately 10 ewt. By 
this method the carriage on which the 
howitzer is mounted is followed by the 
mule carrying ‘‘trail, rear portion,’’ by 
the ‘‘shield and slipper’’ mule carry- 
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ing the shield and traversing gear, and 
by three ammunition mules each ecar- 
rying eight complete rounds in two 
ammunition boxes. Thus the piece can 
be brought into action rapidly and with 
a reasonable amount of ammunition. 

2. The carriage of the 3.7-inch how- 
itzer was not designed to stand con- 
tinual travelling on its own wheels, 
which causes greater stresses than those 
due to firing; but trials have shown 
that few modifications are necessary to 
render the equipment capable of such 
movement. These modifications are 
under consideration. 

An establishment has been drawn up 
for the battery which permits a ready 
change from pack to draught and vice 
versa, 

One pack brigade of three batteries 
will be included in each division and 
the batteries (which can each be affil- 
iated to an Infantry brigade when de- 
sired) are organized with headquarters 
and two sections, each of two howitzers. 
Each of these sections represents 4 
complete artillery fire unit (a ‘‘2-gun 
battery’’) and is organized for inde- 
pendent action, having two officers and 
an ample staff for reconnaissance, ob- 
servation and signalling. 


3. In addition to the need of a pro- 
jectile (H. E.) capable of dealing with 
enemy tactical points which may hold 
up the advance, the ‘‘Infantry accom- 
panying’’ weapon may require a 
purely man-killing projectile such as 
shrapnel. 


The question as to whether this na- 
ture of projectile shall*form part of 
the equipment ammunition for this 
weapon has not been definitely decided, 
but it will certainly . . . be re- 
quired on occasions. 


The main points to be considered in 
regard to the use of shrapnel are: 


a. The muzzle velocity of the howitzer 
should be such that the remaining 
velocity at a medium range will 
be sufficient to induce in the bul- 
lets the striking energy requisite 

for man-killing. 





b. The pressure in the howitzer m 
be sufficient to cause the select 
fuze to ‘‘arm.’’ 


A newer design fuze is under eo 
sideration, which it is hoped will m: 
requirements. 


4. The 3.7-inch howitzer projecti 
with a graze may be expected to pen. 
trate a 1-inch plate at 30 degrees to t! 
normal at a range of 1,200 yards, fu 
charge. Actual trials have taken plac: 
and penetration at 30 degrees to th 
normal has been effected through 
half-inch plate with a plugged ly: 
dite shell at some 1,350 yards. Th 
1-inch plate has not been actually pene 
trated at this range and from the re 
sults of recent trials, it is doubtful! 
whether penetration will be obtained 
with ordinary designs of H. E. shel! 
It has, however, been shown from re 
cent trials that it is not always neces 
sary to penetrate the armor in orde: 
to render a tank ineffective, but that 
the detonation of a 3.7-inch H. E. shel! 
against or under the tank will often 
suffice to stop it and enable it to be 
dealt with at leisure. 

® 
Pick a Queen 

It is about as easy to pick the best 
branch of the service as it is to pick the 
best looking girl in the Follies.—Th: 
Pointer. 


How about a queen, the Infantry, 
“Queen of Battles.” 


® 
New Books 


Modern Military Map Reading and 
Sketching. By Capt. Frank J. 
Pearson, Inf., U. S. A.: George 
Banta Publishing Co., 1924. 
Cloth, 8vo, 273 pages. Price, $2.50. 


This volume has been prepared by 
Capt. Frank J. Pearson, whose expe- 
rience as an instructor at the Infantry 
School has fitted him to prepare a 
useful and technically correct text. It 
embodies the latest instruction as given 
at the Infantry School and as pre- 
scribed in War Department Training 
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-egulations. The text is particularly 

to-date with reference to scales, 
oordinates, seale of differences, the 
ise of the sand table and many other 
mportant subjects. The book is pro- 
usely illustrated by the author. 


lacties and Technique of the Separate 
Branches. 2 vols: Vol. I, revised, 
‘“‘The Division’’; Vol. II, first 
edition, ‘‘Corps and Army 
Troops’’: General Service Schools, 
1924. Paper, 8vo, 235 pages each. 
Price, $1.00 per vol. 

These volumes are compiled pri- 
marily for use as textbooks by officers 
taking the Command and General 
Staff Correspondence Course. (Com- 
bined Arms, Course D)—a correspon- 
dence course for the instruction of sen- 
ior Officers of the National Guard 
and the Organized Reserves. 


The purpose of Volume I is to fur- 
nish commanders and staff officers with 
a general knowledge of the powers, 
limitations, and taeties of the branches 

arms) organically a part of, or fre- 
quently attached to, a division and an 
aceurate knowledge of such details of 
the organization, equipment, and tech- 
nique of these branches as affects a 
commander’s decisions and orders. 


Volume II is published in order that 
staff officers of units larger than a di- 
vision, and other officers in general, 
may be similarly informed with re- 
spect to the auxiliary units of special 
types which form parts of corps and 
armies or are frequently attached to 
these units or to divisions. This vol- 
ume diseusses the matériel and equip- 
ment, the organization and command, 
and the technical functions and gen- 
eral tactical employment of corps 
troops, army troops, and the units in 
the general headquarters reserve. 


The Book Department, U. S. Infan 
try Association is prepared to supply 
these, or any other books, at list prices, 
postage prepaid. 


Prince Charming 
Supply Sergeant: “Sorry, we have no 
size 12 hobs here, but here are some large 
tens.” 
Buck: “Say, who do you think I am, 
Cinderella?” —Fifth Corps News. 
a 


Income Tax Inf ormaticn 


This is getting to be income tax time 
onee more, and in order to inform 
Army personnel of the decisions con- 
cerning pay received from <ae Govern- 
ment, the War Department has issued 
a circular on the subject. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1924, the 
normal tax upon net income (arrived 
at by taking from gross income allow- 
able deductions) of a citizen or resi- 
dent of the United States is two per 
cent upon the first $4,000.00 of the net 
income in excess of allowable credits 
and four per cent upon the next $4,- 
000.00 of such excess amount, and six 
per cent upon all excess over $8,000.00. 

In the case of an individual the 
term ‘‘net income’’ means the gross 
income less the allowable deductions. 

The following items of income from 
Army sources should be included in the 
personal return in reporting income, 
in addition to incomes from other 
sources : 

a. Pay, both base and increase for 
length of service. (There should be in- 
cluded in this item any deductions from 
pay on account of amounts due the Gov- 
ernment.) 6. Increase of pay because of 
aviation. ¢. Pay as aide. d. Pay for 
mounts. e. Mileage. (The entire amount 
received as mileage should be reported in 
gross income on the return and the actuai 
necessary traveling expenses, such as 
fares, meals, lodgings, cab hire, etc., should 
be deducted.) f. Per diem allowance in 
lieu of subsistence. (To be treated the 
same as mileage.) g. Travel pay to dis- 
charged officers and enlisted men. (Travel 
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pay should be treated in the same manner 
as mileage.) h. Rental allowance. i. Al- 
lowance in lieu of quarters. j. Commu- 
tation of rations. k. Transportation of 
officers’ families. J. Quarters furnished in 
kind within the allowance provided by law. 
(A money equivalent for quarters fur- 
nished in kind of the actual number of 
rooms occupied by an officer or enlisted 


man within his allowance as provided by | 


law should be returned as income. The 
money equivalent for quarters furnished 
officers or enlisted men in kind is the rate 
of rental allowance per room provided by 
law for officers, provided the total amount 
so determined for any officer for any 
month shall not exceed the amount to 
which such officer would be entitled to re- 
ceive as rental allowance if entitled there- 
to.) m. Retired pay. n. One year’s pay 
(when wholly retired). o. Additional pay. 
(Any additional pay whatsoever, such as 
marksmanship pay, etc.) p. Clothing al- 
lowance. gq. Subsistence allowance. 


The following items of compensa- 
tion from Army sources should not be 
reported as income: 


a. Uniforms furnished enlisted men in 
kind. 6. Rations furnished enlisted men 
in kind. ¢. Medical or hospital treatment. 
d. Compensation under War Risk Insur- 
ance, Vocational Rehabilitation Act or 
World War Veterans Act of 1924. e. Al- 
lotments and family allowances. f. Pen- 
sions. g. Gratuity pay. A. Forage. i. 
Tent or other temporary shelter. (State- 
room on a transport, or a room furnished 
at a cantonment or camp when serving in 
the field, or any other temporary shelter 
furnished by the Government is considered 
to be for its own purposes rather than 
compensation and should not, therefore, be 
returned as income.) j. Room furnished 
at a permanent military post used for 
sleeping quarters and office combined. 


The following items are not allowed 
as deductions: 


a. Insurance premiums. 6. Uniforms. 
(Cost of uniforms purchased by Army of- 
ficers is held to be in the nature of per- 
sonal and living expenses, specifically ex- 
cluded by the terms of the Income Tax 
Law from being deducted in computing 
net income. No deduction is allowed on 
account of depreciation or obsolescence of 
uniforms.) c. Loss of pay under court- 
martial sentences. d. Mount. e. Moneys 
due or paid the Government or its instru- 
mentalities. 


The cost of equipment is to the ex- 
tent only that it is required by his 
profession and does not merely take 
the place of articles required in civi- 


lian life. Accordingly the cost o 

sword, or similar equipment which 
required to be purchased and not { 
nished by the Government, may 

deducted, but articles of equipm: 
which are purchased at the option 
the officer and which are ordinar 
furnished on memorandum receipt | 
the Government, are not proper dedu 
tions under the Income Tax law. 

A member of the Military Esta) 
lishment while on duty in Porto Rico 
the Philippine Islands, Panama Cana 
Zone, Guam, Tutuila, Wake, and 
Palmyra (but not in the Virgin Is 
lands), receiving his pay and allow 
ances therein is not taxed on the com 
pensation so received if such payment 
constitutes 80 per cent or more of his 
total gross income from all sources for 
the three-year period immediately 
preceding the close of the taxable year 
(or for such part of such period as 
may be applicable). 


PERSONAL EXEMPTION 


In the case of a single person, a per 
sonal exemption of $1,000.00; or in 
the case of the head of a family or a 
married person living with husband or 
wife, a personal exemption of $2,500.00 
will be allowed. A husband or wife 
living together shall receive but one 
personal exemption. The amount of 
such personal exemption shall be $2,- 
500.00. An additional exemption of 
$400.00 is allowed for each person 
(other than husband or wife) under 
eighteen years of age or incapable of 
self-support because mentally or physi- 
eally defective who was receiving his 
or her chief support from the taxpayer 
on the last day of the taxable year. 

Returns should be made on or be- 
fore March 15 of each year, and same 
prepared on Form 1040-a, but if net 
income exceeds $5,000.00, Form 1040 
will be used. These forms are obtain 
able from any Collector of Interna! 
Revenue, bank or post office. 

The returns must be made under 
oath and contain the items of gross in 
come and the deductions and credits 
allowed under the law and be submit 
ted by the following: 
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Every individual having a net 
ome for the taxable year of $1,000.00 
over, if single, or if married and 

ot living with husband or wife. 

». Every individual having a net in- 
me for the taxable year of $5,000.00 
r over, regardless of the amount of his 
et Income, 

c. Every individual having a gross 
come for the taxable year of $5,000.00 
r over, regardless of the amount of his 


net Income, 


d. If a husband and wife living to- 
vether have an aggregate net income 
for the taxable year of $2,500.00 or 


over, or an aggregate gross income for 


such year of $5,000.00 or over, each 
hall make such a return, or the in- 


come of each shall be included in a 


single joint return, in which ease the 
tax shall be computed on the aggregate 
neome, 

Where returns for prior years have 
not been submitted by persons in the 
military or naval forces on duty out- 
side the United States and these per- 
sons return to the United States, or 
submit same through the mails, the re- 
turns should be prepared on Internal 
Revenue forms pertaining to the tax- 
able year for which returns are ren- 
dered. 

Officers, enlisted men and employees 
in the military and naval service with- 
in the United States and those serving 
beyond the continental limits thereof 
should file their individual income tax 
returns with the collector of the dis- 
trict in which they claim their legal 
residence; but if they have no such 
legal residence, those who reside in 
Alaska may forward their returns to 
the Collector of Internal Revenue at 
Tacoma, Washington, while those in the 
Philippines, Guam, Panama, Porto 
Rico and Virgin Islands, and with 
troops in China, may forward their in- 
dividual income tax returns to the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue at Balti- 
more, Maryland. Those having a legal 
residence in Hawaii should file their 
returns with the Collector of Internal 
Revenue at Honolulu, Hawaii. 


No general extension of time has 
been granted to taxpayers residing in 
Alaska, Porto Rico, Panama Canal 
Zone, Guam, China, Philippine Islands, 
the Virgin Islands, or in Europe con- 
nected with relief work or on official 
duty. They should file their returns as 
soon as possible accompanied by an affi- 
davit, giving reason for delay in filing. 

Disbursing officers of the War De- 
partment will not collect income tax 
either in cash or from vouchers; tax 
will be paid directly to the Internal 
Revenue Collector by the taxpayer. 

®) 

Loyalty means 100 per cent coopera- 
tion and not only with the boss but with 
each other. 

@ 


Washington Real Estate 


HE problem of a place to live 
is a pressing one when an of- 
Sarom ficer is detailed for duty in 
Washington. The housing emergency 





created by the war has been declared 
by the courts to have passed. There 
are now sufficient dwellings, meaning 
thereby separate houses or apart- 
ments, to care for the existing popu- 
lation. Unfortunately, however, many 
of these ‘‘dwellings’’’ are not in the 
sections of the city where Army men 
are in the habit of congregating, and 
in consequence there is a distinct 
shortage of residential property for 
rent in these localities. 

Many Army people have purchased 
homes in the Northwest section of 
Washington in the last few years. 
When their details have expired they 
have found no difficulty in renting 
their houses to other officers, or even 
in selling the property. Possibly some 
officers have lost money oy such trans- 
actions, but if so, we have yet to hear 
of an instance, and we have had many 


stories of sales at considerable profit. 
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If one purchases conservatively there northwest, within three miles of 
is no reason to anticipate losses in War Department and not far from 


Washington real estate. National Episcopal Cathedral. 1 ).\s : 4 
The home of the Infantry Associa- project they believe should app.a! : 
tion was designed and built by one of particularly to Army officers lookijy 


the leading builders in Washington, for a home as an investment. T! 
now engaged in the development of a_ reasons for this belief are set fo 
delightful community of homes in the elsewhere in this issue. 
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War Still a Matter of Infantry " : 

‘*We are, therefore, logically forced back to the - 
conclusion that armies must still fight our battles— C 
and to win must overcome the opposing forces. The 
Infantry still remains the backbone of the attack and ? I 
the réle of other arms is to help it reach the enemy. 4 - 
All must work in cooperation to that end. The idea ; 
that the principles of warfare have changed and that I 


armed contests will be settled in any other way has 


rious consideration.’’—General Pershing in his last 
report as Chief of Staff. } 

General Pershing is here warning against a com- 
mon fallacy of enthusiasts. The tank is developed, | 
and at once there are people to say that it has revo- 
lutionized warfare. Or the possibilities of aircraft 
become apparent and a ery goes up that Infantry is 
out of date and that the nation should trust in its air ee 
defense alone. Pershing is undertaking the useful 
task of reminding the country that while all these 
auxiliary arms are essential—and while aircraft, for 
instance, must be expanded—they are all simply sup- 
porters of Infantry. The main business of war re- 
mains for masses of men, armed with rifle and bayo- 


' 
I 
ie. 
nothing substantial in our experience to warrant se- j 





net, to reach and eapture or destroy other masses ms 
similarly armed.—Kansas City Star. 








National Guard Strength by 
States, October 31, 1924 


Sp. Al. Others 


State 
Alabama 
Arizona (b) 
\rkansas 
Calif. 
Colorado 
Conn. 
Delaware 


Dist. of Col. 


Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii (a) 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 

Mass. 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Mass. 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hamp. 
New Jersey 
New Mex 
New York 
N. Carolina 
N. Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Penna. 
Porto Rico 
Rhode Isl’d 
S. Carolina 
S. Dakota 
Tenn. 

lexas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Wash. 

W. Va. 


Inf. Di 
visions 


2,238 


2,348 


134 
7,100 
4,390 
2,657 
8,047 
2,254 
1,580 
1,645 
3,103 
8,047 
3,811 
2,658 
1,576 
2,931 
1,153 
1,765 


4,200 
380 
11,724 
1,878 
1,347 
7,653 


inf. 


1,356 


98 
312 


2,283 


(c) 

582 

2 
934 
1,069 
236 
1,523 
SOS 
185 
231 
285 
32 
448 
1,176 
845 
1,239 
1,622 
542 
385 
546 
20 
1,622 
897 
43 

70 
1,519 
5 


27 


1,083 
709 
630 

5,828 

1,873 

23 
726 
821 
416 

4,256 

29 
879 
342 
774 
690 
998 
227 

52 
756 
349 

88 


Total 
2,877 
805 
2,390 
4,868 
1,641 
4,568 
808 
848 
2,469 
3,970 
1,425 
893 
9,601 
5,235 
3,896 
9,981 
2,796 
1,965 
2,191 
3,221 
9,981 
4,708 
4,984 
1,646 
4,450 
1,158 
1,790 


1,083 
4,909 
1,010 
22,659 
3,751 
1,370 
8,668 
5,573 
3,166 
12,953 
1,913 
1,428 
2,094 
1,370 
2,416 
8,202 
1,003 
1,215 
3,983 
2,690 
1,234 


3,795 


1,083 
690 


4,878 
690 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Totals 131,770 15,858 39,217 186,845 
(a) Figures are for August 31, 1924. 
(b) Includes 120 special allotment of 
medical troops. 
(c) Includes corps troops, cavalry di 
visions and other army troops, coast artil 
lery, and state staffs. 
9) 


Complete G-! Course 


ATIONAL GUARD officers who 
N completed the G-1 course at the 
War on December 24, were: 
Maj. Thomas G. MeNicholas, Mary- 
land; Col. John R. Sharnock, West Vir- 
ginia; Col. John F. Bursey, Michigan ; 
Gen. R. Neill Rahn, Kansas; Maj. 
Baird H. Markham, Oklahoma; 
Col. Curtis T. Green, Mississippi; Col. 
Paul P. Newlan, Colorado, and Lieut. 
Col. Charles W. Harris, Arizona. 


106th Infantry Memorial 


, oom Veteran Association of Com- 
pany G, 106th Infantry, N. Y. N. 


G., has presented to the present day or- 


College 


Brig. 


Gen. 


ganization a bronze memorial tablet on 
which is inscribed the names of those 
members of the organization who lost 
their lives in the World War. The un- 
veiling of the memorial took place in 
the armory at Brooklyn, N. Y., on No- 
vember 23. The formal presentation 
was made by Maj. Frank I. Hanscom, 
the overseas chaplain of the regiment, 
and the speech of acceptance was made 
by Col. Thomas Fairservis, the present 
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commanding officer of the 106th. Col. 
William S. Taylor, overseas command- 


ing officer of the unit, also spoke. 
® 


National Guard Heraldry 


HE following are descriptions of 
National Guard crests’, as illus- 
trated on these pages: 


Florida 
Crest.—On a wreath or and gules an 
alligator statant 
proper. 
Description. 
The alligator is a 


— 


native of Flor- Bers. 
ida. The pre- 
ponderant white 


population within the State was of 
Spanish origin and the twists of the 
wreath are accordingly gold and red. 


Connecticut 


Crest—On a wreath argent and 
gules a grape vine supported and fruc- 
ted proper. 

Description.—The grape vine ap- 
pears as the device of Connecticut as 
early as 1759. The predominant origi- 
nal white population within the State 
was of English origin, and the twists 
of the wreath are accordingly white 
and red. 
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Florida 


Illinois 
Crest.—On a wreath upon a gr» sy 
field the blockhouse of old Fort D 
born proper. 
Color of the wreath—with shield. 
principal metal and color of the shi: 
without shield, or and azure. 


Description.—The Fort Dearborn 
block house represents one of the « 
liest and most famous of the milit 
establishments 
the United States 
in the Northwest 
Territory. While 
the first 
place in Illinois 
to have an 
American garrison it was in reality the 
the first permanent fort established 
The original white exploration and set 
tlement within the State was French 
and the twists of the wreath are ac 
cordingly gold and blue. 


Ati 


bs 


Arizona 
Crest—On a wreath or and gules a 
giant cactus proper. 


Description.—The cactus appears on 
the seal of the State. The origina! 


white settlement within the State was 
of Spanish origin and the twists of the 
wreath are accordingly gold and red 








*When an organization adopts a shield of which the principal metal and colo: 
are not in accord with the described heraldic wreath, the metal and color of t! 
wreath will be changed to conform with the principal metal and color of the shield 
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Alabama 


Alabama 


Crest—On a wreath argent and 
vules, a slip of cotton plant with full 
ursting boll, proper. 

Description —Cotton is a great ele- 
nent of wealth in the State. The pre- 
lominant white settlement 
within the State was of English origin 


original 


and the twists of the wreath are ac- 
cordingly white and red. 


Indiana 


Crest.—On a wreath or and azure a 
demi lion rampant argent, holding in 
dexter paw a laurel branch vert. 

Description.—The crest is the crest 


of the Harrison family whose history 


s most intimately associated with that 


of Indiana. 


Indiana 


Kansas 


Kansas 

Crest.—On a wreath or and azure, a 
sunflower slipped proper. 

Description.—The sunflower is the 
State flower. The territory of the 
State is a portion of the Louisiana 
Purchase and the colors of the heraldic 
wreath or torse are accordingly gold 
and blue. 

Hawaii 

Crest.—On a wreath or and gules a 
dolphin embowed hauriant argent, in 
his mouth a key fesswise or. 

Description.—The dolphin is the 
heraldic king of fishes and the Ha 
waiian Islands are the key of the Pa- 
cific. The twists of the wreath are gold 
and red, the colors of the old royal 
Hawaiian house. The dolphin is silver 
or white and the key is gold. 





Hawaii 
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Convention of N. G. Association 


HE National Guard Association of 

the United States closed a most 
successful annual convention in Phil- 
adelphia on December 3. Among the 
important resolutions passed by this 
body were the following: 


That Congress be requested to make 
available for this year (1925) the un- 
expended balance of the National 
Guard appropriation for the last year 
(1924) and that such amount plus the 
appropriation for this year (1925) be 
consolidated and made available for 
general disbursement as a single fund; 
and that sufficient appropriations for 
carrying to an ultimate conclusion the 
approved War Department plan which 
provides for a National Guard 
strength of 250,000 be provided which 
for the year 1926 should be for a 
strength of not less than 200,000 offi- 
cers and men and in the judgment of 
this association is, no less than 
$33,000,000. 

That Section 77 of the National De- 
fense Act be amended by adding: 
‘‘Providing, however, that at any 
time the morality, character, eapabil- 
ity and general fitness for the service 
of any National Guard officer be de- 
termined by an efficiency board of 
three commissioned officers appointed 
by the Seeretary of War from the 
Regular Army, or the National Guard, 
or both, who are senior in rank to the 
officer whose fitness for service shall 
be under investigation; and if the 
finding of such board be unfavorable 
to such officer and be approved by the 
Secretary of War the Federal recogni- 
tion of such shall be withdrawn.’’ 

It was resolved that the support of 
the Association be given to the pro- 
ject of construction of an armory in 
the District of Columbia ; further that 
men employed in the various govern. 
mental departments in the District be 
granted leave in order to attend the 


summer encampment. Appreciation 





of General Pershing’s services to ¢ 
country were also passed, and it w 
only because of the expression of t 
desires of the General to the presid 
of the Association that the conventi: 
did not urge that General Pershing |, 
again placed on active duty. The co 
vention also went on record to the « 
fect that there was no publication tha 
it had recognized as its official organ. 

Another resolution favored the con- 
tinuance of men in the Guard who had 
passed forty-five years of age, these 
men to be permitted to continue thei: 
enlistments with pay. It was resolved 
to make every effort to have Congress 
appropriate for the purchase, forag: 
and maintenance of thirty-two horses 
for each troop of cavalry and battery 
of horse-drawn artillery. It was also 
recommended that the chief of the 
Militia Bureau should not hold that 
office after he reached the age of 64 
years, an exception being made in th: 
case of the incumbent, who attained 
that age on August 27 last. 

The convention was presided over 
by Brig. Gen. Milton A. Reckord, Md. 
N. G., president of the Association. 
General Reckord in his opening ad. 
dress on December 1, spoke of the 
twenty-seven amendments that had 
been made to the National Defense 
Act through the efforts of the legisla- 
tion committee during the past year. 
and outlined the program that would 
receive the attention of the association 
during the coming year. 

Hon. John W. Weeks, Secretary of 
War, was the principal speaker among 
the many who addressed the conven 
tion. Secretary Weeks urged the offi- 
cers to use their influence in preserv 
ing the ‘‘balanced military policy”’ o! 
the United States as contained in the 
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tional Defense Act and to defend 
Regular Army from ‘‘chronie at- 
tack.’’ He also expressed himself as 
lieving that the present dual system 
 eommand—under the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the several States—as 
the best that could be devised under 
the circumstances, 

Maj. Gen. John L. Hines, Chief of 
Staff of the Army, in his address em- 
phasized the importance of the De- 
fense Day test, and stated that he 
favored the test as an annual event. 
Maj. Gen. Geo. C. Rickards, Chief of 
the Militia Bureau, emphasized the 
need for a National Guard reserve of 
officers and enlisted men, a point that 
was also recommended in the address 
by Brig. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, A. C. 
of S. G-3, War Department. Maj. 
Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, commanding 
general of the 3d Corps Area, Brig. 
Gen. John R. Delafield, president of 
the Reserve Officers’ Association, Maj. 
Gen. James A. Drain, national com- 
mander of the American Legion, 
Mayor Kendrick of Philadelphia, Col. 
E. J. Williams, executive officer of the 
Militia Bureau, Col. D. J. Davis, chief 
of staff of the 28th Division and lieu- 
tenant governor of the State, and 
Capt. George M. Chandler, General 
Staff, were among the others who ad- 
dressed the convention. 

The convention was attended by 
900 delegates from every State and 
Territory of the Union having Na- 
tional Guard units. Brig. Gen. Reck- 
ord was reelected president; Brig. 
Gen. J. T. R. Foster, Fla. N. G., was 
elected vice-president; Lieut. Col. 
Leroy Pearson, Mich. N. G., was re- 
eleeted seeretary, and Col. M. R. Me- 
Lean, Kans. N. G., was elected treas- 
urer, 





The following were elected Corps 
Area vice presidents : lst Corps, Col 
Curil L. D. Wells; 2d Corps, Maj. Gen. 
Quincy A. Gillmore, N. J. N. G.; 3d 
Corps, Maj. Gen. Anton Stephan, D. C. 
N. G.; 4th Corps, Adj. Gen. J. Van B. 
Metts, N. C. N. G.; 5th Corps, Brig. 
Gen. John H. Charnock, W. Va. N. G.; 
6th Corps, Col. J. Tracy Hale, Wis 
N. G.; 7th Corps, Brig. Gen. Louis G. 
Lasher, lowa N. G.; 8th Corps, Maj. 
Gen. Baird H. Markham, Okla. N. G., 
and 9th Corps, Brig. Gen. Maurice 
Thompson, Wash. N. G. 

An elaborate banquet and military 
ball was given in Philadelphia and the 
members of the association were hos- 
pitably entertained by officials and 
At the ban- 
quet December 1, Senator Wadsworth, 


citizens of Philadelphia. 
of New York, was a speaker. It was 
decided to hold the next convention in 
Florida, probably in St. Augustine. 


Gen. Rickards’ Annual Report 
inerease in 


A GRATIFYING 
strength and efficiency of the Na- 


tional Guard is shown in the annual 
Rick- 
ards, Chief of the Militia Bureau. 


report of Maj. Gen. George C. 


However, General Rickards is not sat- 
isfied to rest on past laurels, but fills 
his report with recommendations for 
improvements and enlargement of the 
activities of the Guard. 

In his plans for the building up of 
the National Guard to perform its 
functions in the first line of the Army 
of the United States, he insists very 
strongly that there must be an in- 
crease in the number of commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers of the 
serving with the 


Regular Army 


Guard. He shows that there should 


be about double the number of Regular 
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Army officers serving as instructors 
and a further increase in the sergeant- 
instructors. 

He gives a great deal of space in his 
report to the training of the Guard 
and shows how the National Guard is 
developing into real divisional units in 
their training as well as in the 
strength of their personnel. 


In the introduction to his report, 
General Rickards said: 


The National Guard during the 
fiseal year 1924 has progressed in a 
most satisfactory manner. Its reac- 
tion to the conscientious efforts ex- 
pended is most gratifying. The sus- 
tained interest and unwavering zeal 
of the personnel of the National 
Guard is clearly proven by the marked 
advances made in all departments of 
administration and training. The 
high degree of efficiency attained de- 
notes a most willing spirit and an ex- 
cellent coordination of effort on the 
part of all concerned. 

The aggregate strength of the Na- 
tional Guard as of June 20, 1924, was 
176,322; the total strength June 30, 
1923, was 160,784, representing an in- 
crease of over 15 per cent during the 
fiscal year. It is important to note 
that this increase is largely due to the 
completion of the organization and the 
Federal recognition of new units, and 
is therefore a legitimate and perma- 
nent expansion. There is evidence of 
ever-increasing public interest and 
confidence in the National Guard. The 
support afforded by the appropria- 
tions of funds by State legislatures 
has been, on the whole, quite satisfac- 
tory. In many instances systematic 
aid is being extended toward the 
maintenance of a more permanent en- 
listed personnel. 

The Congress continues its manifes- 
tation of a favorable attitude toward 
the development of the National 
Guard as an arm of our national de- 
fense and in the promotion of its 
welfare. 


There has been a marked decr: 
during the preceding fiscal year in 
number of States in which Natio: || 
Guard troops have been called upo: 
aid in the preservation of law a: 
order or to render emergency ass) | 
ance in great disasters. In each 
stance, however, when troops h: 
been so employed the manner of | 
performance of such duty has bevy 
favorably commented upon, with an» 
table absence of criticism. ))is 
highly satisfactory result is proof | 
the confidence and respect that geii- 
erally prevails in the public mind | 
ward the National Guard. 

In outlining the searcity or shortage 
of regular officers and non-commis. 
sioned officers serving with the Na 
tional Guard, General Rickards says: 


On several occasions during the past 
year the extreme shortage of commis 
sioned instructor personnel for duty 
with the National Guard has been 
pointed out, and it is keenly felt that 
steps must be taken soon to materially 
increase the number on duty with Na- 
tional Guard troops. In this connec- 
tion it is desired to again emphasize 
the fact that the National Guard 
troops are first-line troops and the ut 
most assistance in the development 
and training of these troops is a re 
sponsibility of the Regular Army. Th: 
allotment of 485 instructors was made 
two years ago. Since that time the 
National Guard has grown from 
138,862 (commissioned and enlisted 
to 177,286 (commissioned and enlist- 
ed). A conservative estimate of thic 
needs in commissioned personnel most 
vital at this time can be summarize: 
as follows: 

Instructors, including divisional in- 

structors ......... sun 522 
Office of Chief, Militia Bureau............. 30 
Officers in charge of National Guard 


affairs at corps areas and bes: vena 
ment headquarters WW... 19 





Total . 671 
Although the situation is not so 
acute as in the case of commission’! 























-truetors, the number of sergeant- 
structors authorized does not meet 
minimum requirements of the 
National Guard. A very conservative 
stimate shows that for the fiseal year 
1925 there will be needed 675 ser- 
reant-instructors. 
On June 30, 1924, there were 536 
rgeant-instructors on duty, divided 


vy branches as follows: 


Infantry 258 
Cavalry 48 
Field Artillery 98 
Coast Artillery 46 
Engineers ... 26 
Signal Corps 10 
Air Service . & 
Quartermaster Corps an 
Ordnance Department 1 
Medical 18 


After describing the progress that 
the Air Service of the National Guard 
has made and the real service that its 
inits have rendered the States, Gen- 
eral Rickards coneludes by saying 
that the lack of service type flying 
equipment, lack of suitable replace- 
ment in flying personnel and lack of 
sufficient funds to cover the cost of 
maiptenanee and supply are hamper- 
ng its development. 

® 
New National Guard Regulations 


HE new National Guard regula- 
Fea are now being distributed. 
Due to the lack of available funds 
the number of copies that are being 
printed is limited and it has been 
found necessary to regulate the dis- 
tribution in order to secure the most 
efficient use of them. No copies will 
e furnished for individual officers. 
As replacements cannot be made 
this fiseal year for copies lost, de- 
stroyed or otherwise withdrawn from 
ise, it will be necessary, in case offi- 
ers are separated from the service, 
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to have such copies of the new Na- 
tional Guard regulations as they may 
have in their possession turned into 
the organization or office from which 
they were drawn. 

Distribution will be made by the 
Militia Bureau to the Adjutants Gen- 
eral of the States except that. copies 
for instructors or sergeant-instructors 
will be forwarded to Corps Area com- 
manders for distribution. 

The regulations issued to date are: 
NGR-1—List of current pamphlets 

comprising these regula- 
tions. 


NGR-3—Constitutional provisions per- 


taining to the National 
Guard and Federal laws 
enacted = in 
therewith. 

NGR-28—Standards of physical qual- 
ifications for entrance into 
the National Guard. 

The following pamphlets comprise 
the new regulations: 


accordance 


No. Titles 


1. List of current pamphlets comprising 
these regulations. 

2. Explanations and definitions. 

3. Constitutional provisions pertaining to 
the National Guard and Federal 
laws enacted in accordance there- 
with. 

10. General provisions. 

15. Organization. 

20. Commissioned officers of the National 


Guard. 
22. Warrant officers of the National 
Guard. 


25. Enlisted men of the National Guard. 

27. Physical examinations. 

28. Standards of physical qualification for 
entrance into the National Guard. 

29. Standards of physical qualification for 
flying. 

30. National Guard Reserve. 

35. Rank, precedence, and command. 

36. Military discipline and courtesy. 

37. Courts-martial in the National Guard 
when not in the service of the 
United States. 

40. Regular Army personnel on duty with 
the National Guard. 

45. Training. 

48. Inspection. 
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50. Federal funds. 

51. Disbursing officers. 

52. Bonds of disbursing officers. 

53. Checks and check books. 

54. Estimates and requests for funds. 

55. Procurement authorities. 

56. Disbursements of funds. 

57. Money accounts. 

58. Pay and allowances. 

59. Pay rolls and their preparation. 

60. Claims. 

61. Expenses of Regular Army officers and 
enlisted men while traveling on duty 
in connection with the National 
Guard. 

62. Hospitalization. 

63. Burial expenses of officers, warrant of- 
ficers, and enlisted men of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

64. Records, quarters, and allowances of 
sergeant-instructors of the Regular 
Army on duty with the National 
Guard. 

70. Transportation requests and transpor- 
tation of individuals. 

71. Transportation of troops. 

72. Bills of lading and transportation of 
supplies. 

73. Sales. 

75. Federal property. 

76. Inspection and repair of ordnance ma- 
tériel. 

77. Uniforms. 

78. Target ranges and shooting galleries. 

79. Animals and matériel and care thereof. 

80. Records, reports, and returns. 

81. Correspondence. 

82. Publications. 

83. Penalty envelopes and use of the mails. 

95. Preparation for Federal service. 

Appendix list of forms. 
Index. 
® 


Attendance at Training Camps 

CCORDING to War Department 

reports, of the 275,630 men who 

received intensive military training 

during the 1924 training season, 156,- 

515 were officers and enlisted men of 
the National Guard. 
® 

Armory Dedicated in Minnesota 


O N November 21, 1924, the city of 
Ortonville, Minnesota, dedicated 
a new $50,000 Armory and Commu- 
nity building for Company L, 135th 
Infantry, Minnesota National Guard. 
At the dedication exercises Lieut. Col. 


T. J. Rogers, Inf., Instructor, Min, 
sota National Guard, made a stro 
plea for community support of the 
cal company as a step toward givi 
the young men of the country an «) 
portunity to secure such training as 
will in part guarantee National pro. 
tection and overcome much of the un 
preparedness that has marked our 
entry into every war we have fought 
He said, in part, that service in the 
National Guard does not obligate a 
young man, practically speaking, any 
further than he is already obligated in 
ease of war, as the draft would un- 
doubtedly be put into effect immedi- 
ately upon this country engaging in a 
war of any size. ‘‘The people of Or. 
tonville should cooperate and help de- 
velop the National Guard,”’ he said, 
‘‘and this means more than passive 
interest on the part of the ladies and 
gentlemen of Ortonville. Company L 
has a right to demand from the people 
of the community the same interest 
you took in the welfare of the Nation 
during the world war—an injection of 
the same enthusiasm that put over big 
things in the past history of your city, 
and that made possible this beautiful 
home for your Company.’’ 

Col. E. D. Luce, Infantry, the regi- 
mental commander, informed the peo- 
ple that the Ortonville armory com- 
pleted the housing of every unit of his 
regiment, and congratulated the com- 
munity on having one of the finest and 
most complete armory-community 
buildings in the State. 


® 


165th Infantry Passes in Review 


HE 165th Infantry, N. Y. N. G., 
Col. J. J. Phelan in command, was 
reviewed by Maj. Gen. William Weige'. 
U. 8. A., in the armory in New York 
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city on December 1. It was General 
Weigel’s first publie function since he 
as ‘commissioned major general. 


Ay 


e) 

Musings of a Sergeant Instructor 
HE most important thing in the 
training of a National Guard or- 

vanization, and one which is almost uni- 

versally overlooked is the proper in- 
struction of the recruit in the things 
that make up the school of the soldier. 

The result of allowing the new man 
to shift for himself, and learn what he 
can in a haphazard fashion is most un- 
fortunate in that, it keeps a great many 
really intelligent men from enlisting in 
the National Guard, who would enlist 
if their local organization had a repu- 
tation of being a real ‘‘He Outfit.’’ 
Furthermore, this unfortunate neglect 
causes a majority of the men to drag 
along in a half-hearted manner as they 
know that the leaders of the organiza- 
tion are not doing what is obvious even 
to the reeruit, should be done. 

In Co. ‘*X’’ the eaptain himself sees 
that the recruit is properly looked after 
until he ean stand on an equal footing 
with the older men of the company. A 
regular recruit class is thoroughly 
drilled in the school of the soldier. 
The best non-commissioned instructor 
in the company has charge of this work 
and no man is turned to duty, that is 
allowed to fall in with the company or 
drill or work with the other men until 
he has finished the ‘‘reeruit course.’’ 
This course is not less than two months, 
and sometimes more for the slow ones. 

It can truthfully be said that the or- 
ganization that neglects the new men 
will never be able to stand up in com- 
petition with the organization com- 
manded by an officer who keeps in mind 
that we were all reeruits once, and who 
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knows that unless the recruit is prop- 
erly started off he very probably never 
wil be much of a soldier, and will cer- 
tainly never have a very high regard 
for the service and his organization in 
particular.—N. C. N. G. Bulletin. 
I 
N. G. Association of Minnesota 
HE annual convention of the Na- 
tional Guard Association of Minne- 
sota was held at the State Capitol, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, on October 31, 1924, 
and was attended by 216 officers. 

The convention was addressed by 
Col. E. J. Williams, Inf., executive of- 
ficer, Militia Bureau, who dealt with 
the organization of the Militia Bureau 
and the training of the National Guard. 
The lecture was illustrated by means of 
charts, which visualized to the assem- 
bled officers the part which the Militia 
Bureau plays in the War Department 
organization and its connection with 
the National Guard. 

The convention also had the pleasure 
of hearing Maj. Gen. M. A. Tinley, 
commanding general, 34th Division, 
and Col. Frank Halstead, Inf., officer 
in charge of National Guard affairs, 
Seventh Corps Area. 

Resolutions endorsing the National 
Flag code, the Star Spangled Banner 
as the national anthem, the universal 
draft bill, the payment of administra- 
tive pay to regimental adjutants, a 
change in present regulations permit- 
ting the retention in the service of en- 
listed men to make good unauthorized 
absences, and the administration of 
Brig. Gen. W. F. Rhinow, Adjutant 
General, were adopted. 

Lieut. Col. Raymond A. Rossberg, 
125th Field Artillery, was unanimously 
elected president for the ensuing year. 
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7\st Infantry Stages Review 


OL. WALTER A. DELAMATER, 
o commanding the T7lst Infantry, 
N. Y. N. G., at a review of his com- 
mand by Maj. Gen. Charles W. Berry, 
N. Y. N. G., in the armory in New 
York City, on November 25, staged 
two interesting innovations. There 
was a drill by a recruit company in 
command of Captain Thornton, the 
men of which had drilled only eleven 
times previously. The company im- 
pressed the Regular Army officers 
present with its showing. 


Another innovation was a company 
drill by the ‘‘pep class,’’ a school 
composed of commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers under command 
of Major O’Connor, and all carrying 
rifles. In addition to the above events 
there was the regimental review and 
parade. 


Among the guests were two officers 
of the German Army, Capts. R. Speick 
and A. Von Zulow, who are touring 
the United States to get data on the 
National Guard for the German mili 
tary authorities. 


® 
Postscripts 


‘*Postseripts,’’ a column conducted 
by George Rothwell Brown in the 
Washington Post, carried the following 
item on the morning of December 9, 
which is terse and to the point: 


The national legislative body of a 
World Empire spends a precious day 
deciding whether to open a new street 
in the city of Washington, and here’s 
the National Guard going into bank- 
ruptey, the fleet falling into decay, our 
coasts open to the enemy. What’s be- 
come of the old-fashioned American 
sense of humor? 


“Big Brother” Movement 


NE of the latest ‘‘industries’’ |) 

the National Guard might 
termed the ‘‘big brother’’ movem: 
aS many units are bringing in ‘), 
younger brothers as fast as th y 
‘‘grow up’’! There seems to be quite 
a rivalry in some states as to which 
unit has the most ‘‘sets.’’ 


Company B, 102d Combat Envi 
neers, New York National Guar, 
started the ball rolling early last {|| 
by announcing seven sets of brothers 
and issuing a challenge to all to beat 
that number. They did not shout for 
long, however, when along came a re- 
sponse from Battery K, 245th Artil- 
lery, C. A. C., from the same State, 
announcing a duplicate story, but, 
alas, it was too late, for the Engineers 
had crept up to the ‘‘8-sets’’ level in 
the meantime, which would seem to 
have left them with all the honors. 

But it takes the Infantry, those lads 
that put ‘‘do’’ in doughboy, to jump 
into a good lead and await a new chal- 
lenge. Under a recent date Company 
L, 174th Infantry, New York Nationa! 
Guard, announce eleven sets, whic) 
would indicate not only a good record 
but a safe lead. Now let’s hear from 
someone else. 


® 
Candidates for Military Academy 


The following candidates from the 
Connecticut National Guard have bee 
assigned for the United States Militar) 
Academy entrance examinations to be 
held beginning on March 2, 1825: Ed 
ward E. Cruise, New London; Willia: 
B. Flaherty, Mt. Carmel, and Verno: 
C. Greene, New London. 
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Appointments Still Being Made 


The erroneous impression seems to be 
abroad that on November 11, last, ap- 
pointments of ex-officers in the Reserve 
Corps ceased. This is not the case. 
his date merely operated to make it 
necessary that applicants for appoint- 
ment in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
demonstrate, by examination, their pro- 
fessional as well as their physical qual- 
It has no effect upon the 
grade for which an application may be 
made as the grades are determined, as 
heretofore, by the provisions of the 
laws and regulations governing the Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps. 


® 


New Reserve Commissions 


ifications. 


The new forms of commission to be 
issued to officers of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps and to those of the Na- 
tional Guard having federal recogni- 
tion are now in the office of the Adju- 
tant General of the Army. The com- 
missions are in “‘the Army of the 
United States.’’ They are issued under 
the provisions of sections 37 and 38, 
ational defense act, as amended. In 
the ease of Reserve officers, the commis- 
sions are issued for a period of five 
years, while those issued to National 
Guard officers are for the perioa of fed- 
eral recognition and terminate aute- 
matically upon termination of such 
recognition. 








The Adjutant 
begin issuing these new forms of com- 


General’s office wil! 


mission early in January, 1925. Those 
receiving new appointments will be the 
first to be given the new commissions. 
Officers who appoint- 
ments and taken the oath of office, but 
who have not yet received commissions, 


have received 


will have the new commissions issued 
to them as rapidly as possible. It is es- 
timated that it will take about three 
months to issue the new commissions. 
In this connection it is to be noted that 
as the result of the large number of ap- 
plications for commissions made just 
prior to November 11, 1924, the Adju- 
tant General’s office is daily making an 
average of three times as many ap- 
pointments as is normally done. 

Officers holding the old type of com- 
mission in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
will not be issued the new type of com- 
mission until the officer is promoted or 
has his commission renewed at the ex- 
piration of the regular five-year period. 

® 
Promotion of Reserve Officers 


A study of the Swiss system throws 
a very interesting light on this ques- 
tion. Indeed, an examination of the 
Swiss system must be instructive to us 
in every way at this time, because the 
Swiss have had a century of practical 
experience in all matters relating to the 
training of a citizen army and the pro- 
motion of citizen soldiers. The Swiss 
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system is based upon compulsory mili- 
tary service. It is true that all young 
Swiss must qualify for service as pri- 
vates in their national army, but their 
promotion to the successive higher 
grades is not compulsory and depends 
upon careful preparation for each step 
of promotion, with exacting practical 
tests of capacity to command in the 
new grade. 

In considering the amount of work, 
extended over a long period of years, 
which is required of a Swiss citizen 
soldier in order to prepare himself to 
be a colonel, we are at first astonished 
that any busy citizen should bear such 
a burden of military duty. But when 
we examine the process and find that 
the candidate has only been expected 
to go one step at a time and that, as 
we rise in rank, the number required 
for the successive grades diminishes 
rapidly, we find the real key to the 
Swiss system. 

As regards promotion, if we should 
make the requirements for promotion 
so severe that no citizen officer could 
qualify for the higher grades, then we 
would defeat the entire object of the 
citizen army. On the other hand if we 
should make the promotion so easy that 
the numbers in the higher grades will 
greatly exceed requirements, we would 
make the citizen army a farce and de- 
stroy any real value in the reserve 
commission. For example, referring 
to the table, if we should establish a 
real hurdle between the several grades 
so that only about as many officers 
would qualify as are required, we 
would approximate to a scientific pro- 
motion system. Each officer would go 
as high as he reasonably could, consid- 
ering his business and domestic obliga- 


tions on the one side and his mili:. 
ambition and energy on the other. 

When we consider the fact that 
average divisional area in the Org». 
ized Reserves has a population of 4. 
000,000, it is apparent that the nim. 
ber of officers actually required in ‘}e 
higher grades will justify applying rea! 
standards. It is only necessary tha! 
this large population mass should pro 
duce one major general, three brigadier 
generals and nine colonels. 


This suggests an interesting possi- 
bility in the development of our own 
reserve system. If we presume that the 
officers in the several grades have al- 
ready qualified through their war ex- 
perience to enter into these grades, 
then a system of training and corre. 
spondence courses designated to keep 
up their interest and to prepare them 
for the annual training camp would 
perhaps be sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of unit development. But 
this alone would not tend to develop 
and maintain the efficiency of the or- 
ganization. This can be met by re- 
quiring still more work of those who 
aspire to be promoted and who have 
the time and energy to make the neces- 
sary preparations under the incentive 
of that desire. 

Examining the table and assuming 
that no officer can be promoted until 
after special training and ‘practical 
tests, it is obvious that at the expiration 
of a term of years the high standard 
required for promotion will affect the 
entire officer corps. This suggests a 
modest but interesting program of unit 
training for the great body of Reserve 
officers with intensive qualification 
work for all aspirants for promotion. 
Bulletin Non-Divisional Units, 4/h 
Corps Area. 
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Distributes “Defense Policies” 


Through the courtesy of Maj. Justus 
Stalnaker, Inf., O. R. C., a thousand 
opies of his booklet entitled ‘‘Some 
Defense Policies of the United States’’ 
have been supplied the officers of the 
100th The material 
tained in the book has been gathered 
from authentic sources, and the book- 
et is a valuable addition to an officer’s 
ibrary for study and reference on this 
mportant subject. The liberality of 
Major Stalnaker is to be commended. 

: ® 

Reserve Officers’ Schools 

Various systems have been evolved 
by executive officers of reserve units 
for condueting schools of instruction 
for Reserve officers during the winter. 

Lieut. Col. John Scott has prepared 
a program for the 320th Infantry 
80th Division) in Washington. It 
provides a subject for conference each 
Thursday night. The school is con- 
ducted by utilizing 35 to 45 minutes in 
a conference, then the remaining two 
hours in a quiz or problem on the topic 
diseussed. There have been from 60 to 
75 officers present at each of his meet- 


Division. con- 


Ings. 

The 145th Infantry (N. G.) is con- 
dueting a course of instruction at 
Cleveland, Akron and Ashland, Ohio, 
compulsory for National 
Reserve officers 


which is 
Guard officers, 
have been invited to participate and 
many are taking advantage of the op- 
Col. H. A. Allen and Lieut. 
R. L. Bacon are the Regular Army in- 
structors, and Col. L. S. Conelly is the 
commandant. 

Reserve officers have an opportu- 
nity of pursuing a very interesting 
and instructive course in applied tac- 
ties in the classes now studying map 


yet 


portunity. 


problems at the following places in 
the 82d Columbia, 
S. C., Atlanta, Macon and Savannah. 
Ga., Jacksonville and St. Augustine, 
Fla. 


month, the scenes are laid on the Get- 


Division area: 


Two problems are solved each 


tysburg maps. 
® 


A Conception of the Reserve 


There are at present about 80,000 
Reserve Officers on the Army rolls and 
a handful of 
grouped in a paper organization which 
keeps alive the names of the old war- 
The Reserve Officers’ 
Association wants the force expanded 


reserve enlisted men, 


time divisions. 


to provide a commissioned and non- 
commissioned officer personnel for six 
field about 
183,000 ; it wants appropriations for a 


armies amounting to 
fifteen-day annual training period for 
the whole reserve, and it desires, as a 
significant item, that officers 
should be ordered to duty rather than 
invited, as is the case at present. 


Reserve 


Our military system is ingenious, but 
it is also anomalous. It is possible that 
the reserve would never have been ere- 
ated if it had not combined the qual- 
ities of and 


They were admirable recommendations 


cheapness invisibility. 
in a moment of war-weariness and re 
trenchment, but they had their bad 
The 
Regular Army is so small that it ecan- 


effects on the reserve personnel. 


not defend the Nation itself and conse 
quently has concentrated its energies 
on training the reserve ; but the reserve 
is already so large that Congress hesi- 
tates to grant it training appropria- 
tions, and its value without stricter or- 
ganization is already somewhat proble- 
The Reserve officers have no 
moral ones; 


matical. 
real obligations except 
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their participation in military work is 
wholly voluntary in actual fact, and 
frequently very sketchy in practice. 

The Association obviously wants to 
give the reserve that reality as a func- 
tioning institution which can so seldom 
be obtained by the declaration of prin- 
ciples and the construction of paper 
tables of organization. To succeed, 
however, it will have to get appropria- 
tions which Congress will be loth to 
grant; in the meantime it is well for 
the country to remember precisely 
what the reserve is in its present state, 
and to make the proper reservations 
when Senator La Follette suggests 
pitchforks as the only addition at pres- 
ent necessary to make our national de- 
fense impregnable-—New York Trib- 
une, 


® 


Training With Regular Army 
To the Editor— 


I read with great interest the article 
‘*Methods of Training Reservists’’ by 
Ist Lieut. C. E. Lovejoy, Inf., in the 
September issue of the INFANTRY JouUR- 
NAL. I at once began to compare notes 
on my fifteen-day period of training 
received at Fort Sereven, Ga., with the 
8th Infantry to which I have been as- 
signed. 

On arrival at Fort Screven, I found 
a schedule of the period completely 
prepared showing the number of hours 
to be allotted to each subject and the 
daily schedule to be followed. Each 
item was as thorough as could be for 
the amount of time we had for our 
training. 

Individual instruction was given us 
on every subject. Our instructors took 
the greatest of pains in seeing that we 
fully understood each detail that came 


up. This was so manifest that 
naturally made every effort to learn 
much as we possibly could the ni: 
before. 


Infantry weapons had the great 
amount of our time and we fired ea. | 
on record practice. Administrati 
and paper work were about equally | 
vided with our close order drill, wh 
scouting and patroling had its share 
well as bayonet work. Map readin 
military hygiene, and field service re 
ulations also were thoroughly dea|: 
with. None of the subjects wer 
bunched so that they became monot» 
nous. 


S 


One of the main features of our 
course was the amount of time we wer 
allowed to put in on military law. W: 
were permitted to sit as observers in at 
least one special and six general courts 
martial. This, I feel, was time we'l! 
spent. I believe that if every Reserve 
officer would be given the same oppo! 
tunity that he would be able to see 
the need of proper company discipline, 
and the necessity of refraining from 
the needless use of the court-martial. 

I am in great favor of the method 
of instruction used. I believe that the 
Reserve officer should be trained with 
the Regular Army units as far as pos 
sible. If necessary during different 
months of the year so that as many as 
possible can be given individual in 
struction and actual contact with the 
every-day routine of the Regular uni: 
under the personal supervision of th: 
regular commander. In my mind this 
would be more beneficial to the young 
officer. I also believe that the abov: 


would not only be of benefit but woul: 
help to stimulate the interest of thos 
Reserve officers that do not attend th: 
large summer camps. 
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\ week’s intensive training tried 

‘+t on a number of untrained and un- 

‘ed C. M. T. C. boys does not allow 
he proper time for the many small de- 
ails that they have to let pass in order 
to keep up with the daily schedule. 

All our time was not taken up in 
-ork though. We had lots of time in 
vhieh to indulge in the social life at 
the Fort. This we found very enter- 

ning and pleasing. I was very much 
mpressed with the whole-hearted and 
frank weleome that was extended to us 
vy all with whom we came in contact. 
| do not believe that an officer of the 
Regular Army could wish for a more 
brotherly companionship than that 
which the officers of the 8th Infantry 
This is only what all 
Reserve officers will experience under 
similar eireumstances. 

The time has come when all Reserve 
officers should feel that they are a real 
cog in this great machine and that the 
Regular Army is doing all it possibly 
ean to awaken our interest in the work 
mapped out for our _ respective 
branches. There are quite a number 
of Reserve officers that fail to see this 
through their own lack of interest and 
through no fault of our ‘‘big brother,’’ 
the Regular. 


extended to us. 


[ am looking forward to my next 
year’s training period for I know that 
[ shall learn a good deal more and will 
also have a real enjoyable vacation. 

CHARLES H, WILKINSON, 
lst Lieut. Inf., O. R. C. 
® 


Guardsmen Welcome Reservists 


The Connecticut National Guard, 
through Adjutant General Cole, at a 
hanquet following the recent conven- 
tion of officers of the Connnecticut 
Guard, announced that officers of the 


Organized Reserves would at all times 
be weleome at the various armories 
throughout the state to participate in 
drills, ete. They are also welcome to 
participate at any field exercises held 
by units of the Guard. This announced 
policy, fully in line with the one Army 
spirit, offers exceptional opportunity 
to officers of the Reserve for training 
that they are otherwise unable to ob- 
tain. 

The invitation has been accepted by 
the Reserve units of the 76th Divi- 
sion, and plans are being made to take 
full advantage of this generous offer. 


® 
Notes from 304th Infantry 


‘At the first gathering of the winter 
season, held October 20, the officers of 
the 304th Infantry adopted a design 
for the regimental distinctive insignia 
and Lieut. Col. Emerson G. Taylor, 
Inf., O. R. C., regimental commander, 
announced the plans for the winter 
activities of the unit. 

Tlie insignia selected by the officers 
is composed of a shield, blue and 
white, with the Charter Oak in green, 
and the regimental motto, ‘‘Forward’’ 
in a scroll beneath the shield. The 
regimental coat of arms, already ap- 
proved by the War Department, is 
made up of a similar shield, with thir- 
teen fructed acorns, and the minute 
man crest. The design adopted for 
the distinctive insignia will be for- 
warded to the War Department for 
approval. 

Colonel Taylor’s plans for the win- 
ter include four tactical exercises and 
two demonstrations. The tactical prob- 
lems will be continuous and will take 
up: first, a meeting engagement; sec- 
ond, an approach march and deploy- 
ment; third, infantry fire, duties of 
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junior commanders, and fourth, a regi- 
ment in withdrawal. 

Plans for regimental rifle and pistol 
teams were also laid at the meeting. 
Capt. A. J. Griffin, regimental adju- 
tant, was placed in charge of this phase 
of the regiment’s activity. 

The officers of the 304th Infantry 
held a field day and outing at the 
Villa Louise on November 16. The pro- 
gram was a great success, and after 
numerous athletic events and pistol 
contest, a chicken dinner was served. 
The indoor baseball game ended in a 
tie score. Capt. Gerald Segur won the 
pistol shoot. 

® 
The Challenge of Service’ 


An heroie record is not a reed to 
lean upon, it is a standard of achieve- 
ment to be maintained. We can not be 
content to rest our cause upon the vie- 
tory of American arms in Europe as 
the only evidence of our love of coun- 
try and patriotic fervor. We were 
prepared to die for our country in that 
great struggle, but if we will live for 
it with half the devotion of our com- 
rades who died upon the battlefields of 
France, America will become more glo- 
rious in peace than any nation in all 
history has ever been in war. We pay 
small tribute to our comrades who 
‘‘went west’’ if we do not accept the 
challenge of service to our Community, 
State and Nation in the peace they 
paid for with their lives. We are 
heartless indeed if we fail to heed the 
eall from those who threw themselves 
upon that burning altar of freedom 
and are now crippled, disabled men for 
life. Little thought we give to the tiny 
feet we hear patting upon the ground 
behind us if we do not strive in our 
prime to raise higher ideals of citizen- 


ship and service to humanity to pass 
when our columns are halted and th 
sound the march of America’s men a 
women. 

Pulsating with the spirit that thri! 
America with patriotic enthusiasy 
when the clouds of war swept over ws, 
the American Legion has unfurled i's 
banners in ten thousand cities throug! 
out the land and challenge every ex 
service man and woman to rally to its 
standard for God and Country, that 
peace and happiness shall prevail! 
That victory so dearly won in war shal! 
not be wasted by indolence in peace! 


® 


Reserve Appropriations 


The following is extracted from a 
circular issued by the President of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association : 

The resolutions passed at the last 
national convention of the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Association call for appropria- 
tions sufficient to train one-third of the 
Reserve officers for fifteen days each 
year and have eight-cent mileage, also 
1,000 Reserve officers for more than 15 
days and 720 Reserve officers with the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps, 
and also that all the enlisted reserves 
receive training each year. Existing 
conditions and the resolution calling 
for one executive with each regimen- 
tal unit, ete., also requires that the 
number of headquarters be increased 
to about 400. 

The school facilities of the United 
States Army are not sufficient to ac- 
commodate the 1,000 officers, and this 
resolution has, therefore, been modified, 
as follows: 510 at schools, 220 in fly- 
ing schools and instruction, and 990 
with the C. M. T. C. 

The total cost for this program is 
$7,088,845. * * * Your officers 
feel that the amount to be recom- 
mended by the Director of the Budget 
will be less than the $3,280,000 appro 
priated last year. We, therefore, hav: 





*Capt. W. A. Sirmon, Inf., O. R. C., commander, Argonne Post No. 1, American 


Legion, Atlanta, Ga., in the Wildcat, bulletin of the 81st Division. 
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efore us the work of getting an in- 

rease of $3,808,713 over last year’s 

ppropriation for the Organized Re- 
serves. 

This should not be difficult if the Re- 
serve officers throughout the United 
States really take a hold on it and get 
after it. Especially in view of the fact 
that this sum of $7,088,845 is only 2.8 
per cent of the total $256,000,000 ap- 
propriated last year for the military 
purposes of the War Department, and 
further that this foree for which the 
£7.088,845 is desired represents more 
than 80 per cent of the strength of the 
Army of the United States and of the 
defense for our country. But if the 
Reserve officers do not unite in push- 
ing for it we will not get the appropri- 
ation. 


v= 


19) 
Reserve Officers to Study With 


Regular Organizations 


The War Department’s policy with 
regard to officers 
with Regular Army units is expressed 


as follows: 


training Reserve 


The success of the reserve project in 
accordance with the National Defense 
Act depends on the development of 
the organizations of that component. 
Therefore, every practicable effort 
must be made to encourage such de- 
velopment. Although training of re- 
serve personnel individually, rather 
than in unit groups, will make them 
better fitted to perform duties in their 
respective units, such training will not 
materially advance the development 
of the units. In some cases where 
only a limited attendance of the per- 
sonnel of a regiment can be secured, 
it will be practicable to organize the 
personnel in attendance into a pro- 
vision battalion or even company 
group for assignment to duty with a 
corresponding unit of the Regular 
Army. Thus the identity of the regi- 
ment will be preserved and the re- 
serve personnel will be impressed 


with the thought that they are repre 
sentatives of a specific regiment and 
will take interest in its development. 

Therefore, Corps Area commanders 
may order reserve personnel individ 
ually to active duty for not more than 
fifteen days’ training at Regular 
Army posts, stations or installations 
only when it is found impracticable to 
eonduct training by units under pro- 
visions of ‘‘Training, Calendar Year 
1924,’’ dated December 19, 1923. as 
extended by War Department letter 
dated September 8, 1924. 


I 


Organizes Rifle and Gun Club 


During November Capt. Jesse R. 
Lippincott, Inf., organized a Rifle and 
Gun Club in Lawton, Okla., and is en 
deavoring to get Reserve officers in the 
vicinity connected with it. At the 
present time there are more than fifty 
active members of the club and more 
are fast applying for membership. A 
suitable plot for a range was obtained 
at the fair grounds, and there a shot 
gun, and 50 and 100-yard .22-caliber 
ranges were constructed at very little 
expense. A elubhouse was obtained 
and moved near the firing line. The 
club holds shotgun rifle shoots 


Wednesday and Sunday afternoons, at 


and 


which time small prizes are given to the 
best shots for the day. Targets, rifles, 
glasses and prizes are purchased from 
the small fee charged for dues. 

The club has been well received in 
the community and all seem very much 
interested. 
lent shots have been developed since 
the organization of the club. 


A good number of excel- 


More clubs of this kind throughout 
the country would do a great deal to 
wards furthering the development ot 
small bore firing. 
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The Regulars and the Reserves 


Talk by Maj. George W. Johnston, 
C. A., O. R. C., at the Coast 
Artillery School 





Congress has placed upon the Regu- 
lar Army the responsibility for the 
selection and training of the Reserve 
officers and for seeing that they are 
kept up to the standard of efficiency 
and proficiency that will insure a rea- 
sonably competent corps of leaders for 
the first wave or echelon of the na- 
tional defense organization. 

The War Department has provided 
by regulation that appointment as a 
Reserve officer is not, in any ease to 
be the mere conferring of a rank, but 
is made to fill an office in which ser- 
vice may be rendered. At time of ap- 
pointment Reserve officers must be 
qualified by military training and ex- 
perience. 

After appointment they must be 
prepared to devote a _ reasonable 
amount of time to military instruction 
and preparation for combat duty and 
to the performance of the peace-time 
duties pertaining to the organization 
to which they may be assigned. In or- 
cer that Reserve officers may fulfill 
the purpose for which appointed, it is 
essential that they should receive suffi- 
cient training and instruction in time 
of peace to qualify them for the per- 
formance of their duties in an emer- 
gency. The amount of training and in 
struction necessary varies with expe- 
rience, rank and qualification of indi- 
viduals, and with the nature of the du- 
ties which they will be called upon to 
perform in an emergency. In time of 
peace, the maximum obligation for ac- 
tive duty is fifteen days in any ealen- 
dar year, and they can only be so 


ordered within the limits of funds ; 
propriated by Congress. 

The theoretical instruction of the 
dividual officer in the fundamen: 
knowledge required of him to fu 
tion properly in his position with }.\s 
organization is through the medium 
the correspondence courses (whirl 
should in all eases be personally con- 
ducted by the organization executiv: 
and by means of conference classes «| 
instruction, lectures, and demonstr: 
tions (arranged with nearby Regular 
units). 

The most that can be expected at 
training camps or with Regular units 
is to give the officer an opportunity to 
function in his grade. This instruc 
tion should consist in organization«! 
training, in which the officer functions 
in his proper position according to 
grade; by means of tactical problems 
on the ground; by actual handling of 
matériel engaging him to put into prac 
tice the theoretical knowledge gained 
in the conference and class room, and 
by means of the correspondenc: 
schools. 


From this it must be seen that there 
devolves upon the Regular Army offi 
eers detailed as executives of Reserv: 
organizations a vitally important dut) 

There is no question that officers 
who attend the service schools receive 
the maximum amount of instruction 
during the short period they attend; 
however, this period should not be less 
than three months, which at presen! 
limited funds available make impos 
sible. 


The War Department plan for plac 
ing into operation the provisions of the 
Defense Act with respeet to organiz: 
tion and training of the Reserve is, | 
believe, a very good one, if it could |. 
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cried out. It contemplates the de- 
il with every Reserve organization of 
he equivalent of a regiment of a Regu- 
ir Army officer with an enlisted as- 
sistant. 

These regimental or unit executives 
is they are called are the key to the 
vhole scheme. They really are the 
peace-time headquarters of the unit; 
they keep the required administration 
records; they conduct the correspon- 
denee schools, act as instructors, ac- 
company their units to training camps, 
lo the recruiting, do everything they 
ean to build up loeal interest in the 
organizations and keep up the intérest 
of the members of the unit. They are, 
in faet, the. entire means of contact 
with the active components of the 
Army and with the development in 
their arm of the service. 

With these facts in mind, I believe 
it to be of the utmost importance that 
every effort be made to insure that 
every officer sent out on reserve duty 
be thoroughly trained for the task he 
is to perform. 

Under this scheme of national de- 
fense, the primary mission of the Regu- 
lar Army is the efficient organization 
and training of the civilian components 
of the Army. 

The Organized Reserve Corps is not 


a separate component of the Army. It 
is a reservoir from which officers will 
be drawn to expand the Regular Army 
in time of national emergency. There 
fore, it should interest every Regular 
Army officer that the Reserve officer 
receive training that will make him effi- 
cient and competent to perform the 
duties in his grade. 

This should be kept constantly be- 
fore every officer and enlisted man of 
the Regular forces every step of the 
way, especially in the service schools 
Every officer that goes out of these 
schools should be trained as a poten- 
tial unit executive for the Organized 
Reserves; he should not only be an ex- 
pert in the tacties and technique of his 
arm but the school curriculum should 
include training and instruction that 
will make him thoroughly acquainted 
with the duties he will have to perform 
on reserve work, including the War 
Department policy, and with details 
of the provisions of the National De- 
fense Act and of the regulations gov 
erning the Reserve. The schools should 
be in such close contact with this work 
in the various corps areas that it will 
be impossible for officers to come to 
duty with Reserve organizations with- 
out a clear understanding of what is 
expected of them. 


D 


Must Be Ready for War 


If we desire to avoid insult, we must be able to re- 
pel it; if we desire to secure peace, one of the most 
powerful instruments of our rising prosperity, it 
must be known that we are at all times ready for 


war.— Washington. 














Secretary's Notes 


Annual Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the In- 
fantry Association was held 
AP on December 18 at the Infan- 
try Building in Washington. The 





Secretary and Treasurer made their 
annual reports. The Executive Coun- 
cil was present and transacted some 
important business. 

The Treasurer’s report showed that 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL operated at a 
deficit amounting to approximately 
33 1/3 per cent of dues and subscrip- 
tion price paid by each member of the 
Association, or showing that if the 
dues and subscription price had been 
raised to $4.00 per year on November 
30, 1923, the JouRNAL could have oper- 
ated without loss. The Book Depart- 
ment of the Association, however, 
made a profit slightly in excess of the 
loss in the operation of the Associa- 
tion’s regular activities, including the 
publication of the JourNAL. As a 
whole the fiseal year, ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1924, therefore, showed a small 
net profit. 

The Secretary reported that special 
efforts will have to be made in the 
next fiseal year to prevent a loss in 
the operation of the activities of the 
Association owing to the decreasing 
business of the Book Department in 
the sale of the Association books, 
principally due because of the publi- 
eation of the standard pamphlets, the 
War Department Training Regula- 
tions. In view of his recommendation 
that the dues and subscription be 
maintained at $3.00 per year, he urged 
that Infantry officers make their pur- 
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chases through the Book Departn 
of the Association. 

The report included comments oy 
the activity of the Association in 
Infantry School Reereation Proj. 
the personal services rendered hunp- 
dreds of Infantry officers by procuring 
information for them, and the status 
of membership in the Regular Army, 
National Guard and Organized Rk; 
serves. 

The Executive Council eleeted (Co! 
John J. Toffey as a member of the 
Council to fill the unexpired term of 
Lieut. Col. George C. Marshall, who 
resigned because of his inability to 
participate in the deliberations of the 
Council because of his remote station, 
China. 


® 
New Members of the Association 


HE response to letters written 
to commanders of Infantry 
# regiments by various members 
of the Executive Council urging that 
they invite officers in their organiza- 
tions to join the Association have been 
productive of good results. Many of- 
ficers of Infantry were unaware of the 
aims and purposes of the Association 
and by bringing the matter to their 
attention they have joined with their 
brother officers who are promoting an 
association operating for the benefit 
of the Army and the Infantry. 

The particular thanks of the Asso- 
ciation are due to officers on duty with 
the National Guard and Organized ki: 
serves, whose recent efforts for cal! 
ing the attention of officers of thos 
components to the Infantry Associ: 
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have resulted in an increase in 
mbership. 
[he Infantry Association can be 
the aid of 

ends in the field, and not alone by 
he efforts of the Executive Council 
nd its staff in Washington. 

® 

The Infantry Song 


iintained only with 


Song writers in the Infantry are 
working faithfully to turn out an ap- 


propriate, lively Infantry Song that 
will eatch the ear of the Infantry and 
be adopted as the official song by popu- 
lar assent. From the list of competi- 
tors who have entered the contest so 
far there ought to appear a collection 
the 
its selection. 


of good songs from which com- 
mittee will make 

An interesting article on the ‘‘Cais- 
of the Field Artillery re- 
cently appeared in The Guidon. The 
author of the song, Maj. E. L. Gruber, 
F. A., explained the 


under which that song was written. 


son Song’’ 


circumstances 


This eatehy piece was originally com- 
posed as a 5th Field Artillery regimen- 
tal song in 1908 in the Philippines, and 
the idea was procured from an incident 
during a very difficult hike made in 
1907 by the 2d Battalion of that regi- 
ment. Major Gruber says: 


At a despedida given at Stotsenburg 
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to our battalion just before it sailed for 
home, we sang the song for the first 
time. It soon gained popularity and 
in a short time was generally adopted 
by all the field artillery. It received 
its greatest impetus during the World 
War. Wherever you saw artillerymen 
gathered, there you also heard the 
‘*Caisson Song’’ as it came to be called. 

Since the original song had never 
been published by me, it was played 
and sung by ear. As a result it has 
passed through some variations both in 
words and music, losing some of its 
nicer harmonic changes. The title and 
musie of the original version are mine. 
Bryden, Danford and several other offi- 
cers then serving in the 5th Field Ar- 
tillery, assisted in writing the first two 
verses. The other verses I have added 
from time to time. 

The song was written for the pur- 
pose of creating a regimental spirit 
I had no idea that it would become 
popular and that later Sousa would 
paraphrase it in his ‘‘ Artillery 
March.’’ The song established itself 
through its lively melody and its eatehy 
phrase ‘‘keep ’em rolling.’’ 

Not long ago when a group of field 
artillerymen were singing the song at 
a gathering where our chief, Genera! 
Snow was present, he made the state- 
ment that the Infantry would give a 
million dollars if it had a song like our 
‘Caisson Song.’’ While the amount 
involved is probably a trifle exagger- 
ated. the wish is no doubt sincere. 


D 


Aerial Defense 


Our authorities for defense know far more than the 


rest of us what is used for aerial defense. 


They 


act and ask under the responsibility of official station. 
They should have whatever under that responsibility 
they certify as needed for aerial defense. This year 


the War Department says it needs $23,000,000. 


Let 


them have it.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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